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INTRODUCTION. 

Thirty years ago Henry Ward Beecher was accus- 
tomed to say: "Let immigration come. America can 
assimilate even its un-American elements. When the 
elephant lifts up his proboscis and swallows foliage 
from the oak tree, it is the oak that becomes elephant 
and not the elephant that becomes oak." "Yes," we 
say now, after another generation of experience, "but 
brush the worms off the foliage first." Immigration 
foliage is infested to-day as never before with worms 
in nests and festoons. Many of these the American 
elephant has swallowed. In spite of his patient and 
powerful digestion, there has resulted from this food 
much portentous rumbling in such stomachs as New 
York, Chicago and San Francisco, and no little blood 
poisoning in all the arteries and veins. The problem of 
our time is how to feed the elephant on the oak foliage, 
and yet cleanse it from the frightful vermin that cling 
to it. 

Once the sea was a sieve that kept the worst ele- 
m^its of European populations from coming to Amer- 
ica. Ocean passage has now become so cheap that 
the quality of immigration has greatly deteriorated. 

Incredible as the fact appears, it has been proved by 
Congressional investigation that several foreign coun- 
tries, including Italy, Austria, Germany awid even Eng- 
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land, have societies to aid criminals and paupers to 
emigrate to America, and sometimes give them govern- 
mental assistance. Voluntary or assisted emigration 
of paupers and criminals from Europe is making Amer- 
ica in some respects an international Botany Bay. 

The proportion of criminals among our foreign-born 
population is startlingly greater than among the native • 
born. Directly, or indirectly in the persons of 
their immediate descendants, this element contributes 
considerably more material for our State prisons and 
penitentiaries than the entire native white population. 

Our labor unions have far too often foreign-born 
leaders who are very insufficiently acquainted with 
American institutions. 

The worst elements of our immigration congregate in 
our cities, reinforce the liquor traffic, and add im- 
mensely to the perils of municipal, state and national 
politics under our broad suffrage. 

In nineteen of the Northern States of our Republic, 
the number of the foreign-born and their immediate 
descendants exceeds the number of the native-born. 
Two-thirds of the laborers in our factories are foreign- 
born or of foreign parentage. 

Unrestricted immigration is doing much to lower 
the wages of American labor, besides causing a dete- 
rioration of the quality of American citizenship. The 
conflicts between labor and capital promise to increase 
rather than to diminish in their intensity as we advance 
to a population of one l^undred and two hundred mil- 
lions. Over a half million immigrants arrive nearly 
every year; and yet the number of the unemployed in 
the United States in seasons of commercial depression 
is painfully large. ^ 
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In these circumstances, it was very proper and nat- 
ural for the Senate Committee on Immigration, on the 
20th of August, 1891, to send out a circular making 
inquiries as to the operation of the present laws, and 
asking for suggestions as to new legislation concerning 
immigrants. The replies to these inquiries ar,e very 
instructive, but far from harmonious. On two points, 
however, there is general agreement: First, dangerous 
immigrants should be excluded, and among these are 
polygamists, anarchists, nihilists, and, in general, pau- 
pers, criminals and contract laborers. Secondly, the 
scheme which has been repeatedly championed by vari- 
ous reformers in the United States, and even by the 
Evangelical Alliance, has been almost unanimously en- 
dorsed, namely, that our consuls abroad should be em- 
powered to examine the record of intending immigrants 
and grant certificates to those who do not belong to 
any of the classes that can be called dangerous, and 
then that all who do not have certificates shall be turned 
back. It is not proposed to shut out good immigrants, 
for they have been the strength of the country in every 
decade. But the sentiment of the masses of working 
men, as well as of the professional and educated classes 
generally, may be safely said to support the party 
platforms that have lately demanded the sifting of 
immigration. 

Let us resolve that America shall be neither a her- 
mit nation, nor a Botany Bay. Let us make our land 
a home for the oppressed of all nations, but not a 
dumping-ground for the criminals, the paupers, the 
cripples, and the illiterate of the world. Let our re- 
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public in its crowded and hazardous future, adopt these 
watchwords, to be made good along all our oceanic and 
continental borders: — Welcome for the worthy , protection 
to the patriotic, but no shelter in America for those who 
would destroy the American shelter itself! 

The present writer has nowhere met with a more 
judicious and convincing presentation than the follow- 
ing volume contains of our perils from lax immigration 
laws. This is a book of telling facts and of sound and 
far-reaching inferences on the increasing mischiefs of 
unsifted immigration. Mrs. Rena Michaels Atchison, 
of Chicago, has long been known as an expert in this 
branch of sociological discussion. Her treatise is timely, 
incisive, and strategic both in the exhibition of the 
great evils it describes and in the suggestion of reme- 
dies. The facts are drawn almost exclusively from 
official sources in the last census and in consular re- 
ports, and especially in recent Congressional investiga- 
tions of Immigration. 

Joseph Cook. 
Boston, Sep. i, 1894. 
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UN-AMERICAN IM/VUGRATION. 

CHAPTER I, 

OUR FOREIGN BELT. 

With the population of every State north of Mason 
and Dixon's line largely composed of foreign-born 
persons, or their immediate descendants; with the 
number of the foreign-born and their immediate de- 
scendants already exceeding the number of the native- 
born in nineteen of those States; with every large city 
in the same area controlled by the votes of this for- 
eign population, and having police and administrative 
officers drawn almost exclusively from the same ele- 
ment; with a standing army recruited largely from 
foreigners; with every vessel sailing under the Amer- 
ican flag manned by a crew two-thirds of whom are 
foreigners, and in many instances the commander 
himself an alien; with our mining and lumber indus- 
tries, and the work of construction on our railroads, 
harbors, rivers and buildings of state, monopolized 
by foreigners; with two-thirds of the laborers in our 
manufactories foreign-born or of foreign parentage; 
with the population of the American metropolis eight- 
tenths foreigners, is it any wonder that we are to-day 
witnessing in America a decline of patriotism unpar- 
alleled in the history of any nation, and that too, within 
thirty years after a great national struggle had 
placed us in the first rank of the nations of the world? 
11 
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There are two destructive processes going on in 
our national life to-day with a degree of rapidity that 
may well excite the alarm of the thoughtful and pa^ 
triotic, viz, : the influx of a vast tide of un-American 
men and women, and, under their preponderating so- 
cial and political influence, the de-Americanizing of 
our native population and institutions. Under a gov- 
ernment based like ours upon an extended franchise, 
with the citizen as the unit, the social order is vitally 
interwoven with the political life of the nation. The 
political sentiment of a people is the expression of 
its social prejudices, customs and conditions. So true 
is this, that, given a nation with certain homogeneous 
social conditions, and a long-continued or sudden in- 
flux of nationalities differing widely in their long in- 
herited or acquired social ideas and customs, the ho- 
mogeneity of the nation is lost, and, what is of more 
importance, the new elements admitted to citizenship 
inevitably modify and may even transform the social 
conditions, and by this means revolutionize the laws 
and forms of government. Never since Rome was 
overrun by the barbarian hordes from northern Eu- 
rope has a nation had such a vast international and 
ethnological problem to solve as the one that presents 
itself to American statesmen to-day. 

On the one hand, there is a very large class of sen- 
timentalists, who have a far more intimate knowledge 
of the designs of the Almighty than of the facts of 
history, past or present, and who tell us that the ex- 
clusion of these illiterate and pauper classes of the 
old world is not in harmony with' the large charity of 
a Christian nation. To these may be added a large 
class of political tricksters, who see in the two mil- 
lions of immigrants who have come to our shores every 
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tour years since 1880, a political element that can be 
easily manipulated for partisan purposes. These point 
us to the vast areas of unirrigated lands' in the West, 
and also to the great role foreign labor has played 
in the rapid development of our manufactures. They 
fail to note the fact, however, that if these areas are 
ever irrigated and brought under cultivation, it will 
be mainly though the efforts, energy and invested cap- 
ital of the native American element, since our labor 
statistics * show that only 12 per cent of our for- 
eign population are engaged in agriculture, while over 
32 per cent are engaged in manufactures, and are, 
therefore, massed in our urban centers, moulding and 
even controlling the social and political conditions, 
municipal, state and even national. 

On the other hand, we have a large class who do 
not believe that any merely material advantages can 
compensate us for making the native land of Wash- 
ington, Lincoln and Grant a sewer for the social filth 
of Europe, or transplanting to American soil the in- 
dustrial serfdom of Europe. They realize that Amer- 
ica is to be the home of their children, and their 
Christian altruism does not extend to the desire of 
seeing our social and industrial conditions even ap- 
proximate those of Europe. It is for this reason that 
the facts brought to light in the recent census are 
startling in their meaning and ominous of no stability 
in the social and political conditions of the immediate 
future, and, it must be admitted, give little hope for 
the preservation, in their integrity, of distinctively 
American institutions moulded after the nobly con- 
ceived ideals of Hamilton and Washington. 

The first marked deterioration in the character of 

* See report of U. S. Commissioner of Labor (1886). 
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our immigration was at the close of our Civil War, 
when Europe virtually emptied her prisons and alms- 
houses, and dumped her surplus criminals and paupers 
in America, then depleted of her laboring element by 
the exigencies of war. 

Since that period, the undesirable elements have 
been rapidly increasing until it is the opinion of one 
of our Consuls who has had abundant opportunity for 
studying the subject both in European ports and at 
Castle Garden, that fully one-third of the immigrants 
who are coming now ought not to be permitted to set 
foot on American soil. 

The testimony taken before the Committees of the 
Fiftieth and Fifty-second Congresses, and our re- 
cent Consular Reports, show a remarkable consensus 
of opinion concerning the character of our present im- 
niigration, as viewed by those who have the oppor- 
tunity to study its relative social and industrial con- 
ditions abroad, as well as those who witness its 
character and effects upon social and industrial con 
ditions in America. Our Consular Reports show what 
present social and industrial conditions here prove to 
be unquestionably true, that we are receiving in con- 
stantly increasing numbers the most objectionable and 
dangerous classes of Europe. 

The recent reign of terror in some of our large 
cities, where masked highwaymen seem to be more 
numerous than policemen, can hardly be a matter of 
surprise to any one who has read the testimony taken 
before the Ford Committee on Immigration of the 
Fiftieth Congress. It was presumed that the require- 
ment of a government passport would be a safeguard 
against the immigration of criminals, at least the 
possession of such a passport v^owl^ be prima facie 
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evidence that the bearer had not been an inmate of 
any prison under any government certifying to such 
passport. 

The superintendent * of the Immigrant Landing 
Depot at Castle Garden testified that he had detected 
Italian criminals having in their possession properly 
certified government passports. German immigrants 
usually come without passports, and therefore nothing 
can be determined by the non-possession of a pass- 
port concerning the immigrant, so far as criminality 
is concerned. It was further ascertainedf that there 
exist in Germany, especially in Bavaria, societies or- 
ganized for the special purpose of assisting discharged 
convicts. Copies of the Reports of the parent society 
at Munich for the years 1884, 1885, and also 1873, were 
produced, showing that the largest item on the balance 
sheet was always the expenditure incurred for assist- 
ing convicts to emigrate. The reports further state 
that the most dangerous .convicts, those who have 
been a great many times convicted, or who are en- 
cumbered by large families, were the ones assisted to 
emigrate. In the words of the Report for 1873 (page 
3), "they are especially those who, on account of their 
dark past, are feared everywhere. " These convicts were 
sent to the United States and were given $13.00 per 
capita to begin life again in a new societ}', under en- 
tirely different conditions. While Germany was pro- 
fessing to desire the restriction of emigration, these 
societies boasted of the protection and pecuniary as- 
sistance of the King of Bavaria, and His Imperial 
Highness, the Crown Prince of GermanyJ. It was 

* See testimony taken before the Ford Committee on Immigration. Testimony 
of Henry J. Jackson, p. 424. 
t Ibid., pp. 103-107. 
t See testimony before the Ford Committee. 
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further shown that these societies assist only those 
criminals whose offenses are against life and property, 
and that they are exporting from thirty to thirty-six 
of these dangerous criminals "who are feared every- 
where" to America every year. One of these convicts, 
within a week after landing in America, was arrested 
in Cincinnati on several charges for offenses already 
committed here. Two others, who by Consular in- 
formation had been detected and returned, were sent 
back to America by way of England and Canada, and 
are in America to-day.* 

A witness, who for political offense had been sen- 
tenced in Great Britain to penal servitude for life, and 
who had served six years in ten different prisons in 
England and Ireland, testified to the custom among 
English prison officials of discharging convicts or com- 
muting the time of imprisonment upon the condition 
that they should emigrate to the United States, f 
Criminals committed for the worst offenses against 
life and property, who express their desire to emigrate 
to the United States, are said to be treated with special 
leniency, and at the expiration of their sentence, and 
i^ many cases before, are given their passage money, 
and escorted by prison officials from the prisons to the 
steamer at Liverpool. 

The witness also testified that "the conditions of 
penal servitude in Great Britain are such as to harden, 
instead of reforming, criminals, and that they always 
express themselves as 'looking forward to have a bet- 
ter field for work here than in England.*" He enu- 
merated instances where the same criminals who were 
in Chatham prison are now in the prisons of America 

* See testimony before the Ford Committee. 

t See Ibid. Testimony of O'Donovan Rossa, pp. 283-286. 
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for similar offenses against life and property. This 
tastimony was further corroborated by that of the 
agent* of the State Board of Lunacy and Charity of 
Massachusetts. His testimon}' concerning an English 
convict who had served in four different prisons, the 
last eighteen months being in the Isle of Wight for 
burglary, is interesting as showing the methods of the 
English prison officials in inducing convicts to come 
to the United States. When discharged from prison 
he was given a ticket of leave upon which it was rep- 
resented to him that, if he remained in England, he 
would be under police surveillance and would have 
to report to the authorities; while, on the other hand, 
if he would emigrate to the United States, "he would be 
a free and independent man, instead of being watched 
for the next eight or ten years." The En:2jlish Gov- 
ernment gave him free transportation, and in due time 
he lauded at the port of Boston. The same witness 
also mentioned the case of a young girl who had been 
imprisoned for five years for the murder of her child 
and was pardoned out on the condition that she should 
come to the United States, and her passage was paid 
by the Government. When we remember that we have 
no inspection that would prevent dangerous charac 
ters from any European ports coming through Canada, 
and crossing'the line into New York, Ohio or Michi- 
gan, at any time, the following testimony of this 
witness concerning a dangerous class of immigrants 
is very significant: 

"There are girls coming from Canada here who have 
been brought out from Europe. At the time these im- 
migrants were being assisted to the United States 
from Great Britain, they assisted a great number to 

♦See the testimony before the Ford Committee of S. C. Wrightington, pp. 
656-560. 
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Canada; T should infer from what I have seen, and 
what they have told me, that about all those cases came 
to the United States; very few ever came to Massa- 
chusetts. That class that are brought by the British 
Government and sent to the western part of Canada, 
manage to gravitate . across the line in the neighbor- 
hood of western New York, and Michigan and Ohio. 
We would not receive them, but we have received 
several from Canada, and froni them I infer that about 
all the crowd, so far as they can, that came out had 
gone to the United States, and they were the least de- 
sirable of all the immigrants that you ever saw that 
came to the United States. It seemed as if they must 
have been a class that the authorities on the other 
side were satisfied they could land at no port in the 
United States, and they sent them to Canada for that 
reason." 

The same gentleman also testified to the landing of 
Russian and German. convicts at the Port of Boston, 
and also to the fact that the Russian convicts were 
not political offenders, but those who had committed 
criminal offenses against life and property. It seems 
that Russia sends her political offenders to the hor- 
rors of Siberian exile, but turns loose her murderers 
and thieves on the shores of America. 

That the Swiss Government is also engaged in the 
same questionable international philanthropy, was 
shown by the testimony of a lawyer before the same 
committee.* He had been called to the Jefferson Market 
Prison (New York), where he found a party accused 
of burglary. In the witness* own words: "He was a 
powerful man. I consulted with him and found he 
was unable to talk English. I asked him how it came 
that he committed the burglary. He said that was 

* Testimony before the Ford Committee of August P. Wagener, p. 540. 
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his business. I asked him what his business was, and 
he said that he was a criminal; that he had committed 
crime in Switzerland, and that after the expiration of 
his term the Swiss Government had made him an offer 
either to go to America or keep him under the control 
of the police, and he had accepted the offer to go to 
America." The government had paid for his passage, 
and before he had been in America three months he 
had been arrested, and in his room and on his person 
had been found all the evidences of a confirmed crim- 
inal. The same witness testified to three other cases 
that had come to his notice professionally, two Swiss 
and one German, who had come to America under the 
same conditions. 

It is impossible to give herein all the evidence that 
proved, beyond question, that we are receiving every 
year a large percentage of the most dangerous crim- 
inals discharged from European prisons. It would 
seem, indeed, that European powers have conspired to 
make America the Botany Bay of Europe. An American 
Consul has said that "it is easier for a common men- 
dicant to land in the United States than for a respect- 
able American traveler to enter some European ports."* 
That this statement is true, is abundantly proved by 
the testimony of the superintendents and agents of 
the eastern State Boards of Charities before the Con- 
gressional Committee. There seems, indeed, to have 
been an organized effort in Great Britain and Germany 
and even in Switzerland and Italy to export their pau- 
pers, idiots and insane, to the United States, and, 
when unable to enter them at our ports, they have 
been sent to Canadian ports, and in many cases are 
known to have been safely housed in the almshouses 
of the northern counties of New York within forty- 

* Consular report of Consul Carroll at Palermo (1888). 
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eight hours after they landed in Montreal and Que- 
bec* 

The emigration of paupers and other undesirable 
persons from Great Britain receives governmental aid 
by virtue of the statute which provides that the guar- 
dians of the parish may pay to any person desiring to 
emigrate a sum not to exceed ;^io, or $50. 

The society known as the Tuke Emigration Society 
was established by a banker named Tuke in 1882, and 
had for its ostensible purpose the providing of assist- 
ance to poor people who wished to emigrate to the 
British colonies. It numbered among its patrons some 
of the English nobility. In 1883, the Tuke fund hav- 
ing been increased to J 1,000, 000 by liberal appropri- 
ations from the British Government, the Society began 
a systematic exportation of paupers from Great Brit- 
ain. While the ostensible purpose was to export the 
paupers to the British colonies, it had other aims, as 
was clearly shown by its placing its agents in the 
ports of the United States. Major Gaskell, the active 
agent of the society, came to the United States one 
year before the immigrants came out, and declared to 
a member of the State Board of Charities of Massa- 
chusetts, that "it was their intention to send any 
person to this country who was at the time an inmate 
of their workhouse, "f Five or six thousand of these 
immigrants were sent at the expense of the British 
Government J The ship Formosa went around the 
west shore of Ireland and took the poor largely from 
the poorhouses, or workhouses as they are there 

* See testimony taken by Congressional Committee of the 50th Congress. Tes- 
timony of Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, Sec. of New York Board of Charities. 

t See testimony of S. C. Wrightington, agent of State Board of Lunacy and 
Charities of Mass. 

t Ibid, 
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called. The Formosa alone brought 700 of these im- 
migrants, of whom, there are affidavits at Castle Gar- 
den to show, that at least 200 or 300 were taken di- 
rectly from the poorhouses. In June, 1887, the City 
of Chester, of the Inman Line, brought ninety paupers 
from the same source, a.nd, these being detained by 
the Commissioners of Immigration, the Inman Com- 
pany took out writs of habeas corpus, and the court 
decided the case in favor of the Inman Steamship Co. 
and therefore practically against the law of 1882.* In 
short, abundant testimony was adduced bafore the 
Congressional Committee to prove that ths inspaction 
of immigrants at present is a farce, and that the 
law by which criminals, paupers, idiots, insane per- 
sons, and contract laborers are excluded, is not worth 
the paper it is printed on, or, as Hon. Wm. E. Stone 
tersely put it in his hearing before the Committee 
of the Fifty-second Congress, " it is of no more use 
than a piece of brown paper." The majority, if not 
all the paupers sent out by the Tuke Society, came 
directly or indirectly to the United States. From 
April 3, 1882, to July 8, 1883, there arrived at the 
port of Boston alone, 49,122 of these assisted immi- 
grants f 

What is known as the Mansion fund was subscribed 
by the leading Hebrews of England and Germany for 
the purpose of assisting Russian Jews from the Crimea 
to the United States. In 1882 there were as many as 
800 of these immigrants at one time at Ward's Island. 
There is a law by which paupers who have been per- 

♦ibid. Testimony of Charles N. Tichnor, Commissioner of Immigration of 
state of New York. 

t See testimony taken by Congressional Committee of the 50th Congress. Tes- 
timony of S. C. Wrightington, agent of St^t^ Bpard of (.unacy and Charities of 
Massachusetts, 
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mitted to land are kept at the expanse of the Com- 
mission of Emigration for one year, and they have not 
infrequently been kept there two years. Paupers sent 
away from Ward's Island in the morning have been 
known to apply for and obtain entrance into the alms- 
houses of the State before night. In fact, we are re- 
ceiving hundreds of these professional beggars from 
Europe every year. 

In July, 1888, the British Parliament passed a bill 
which it was plainly announced had for its object the 
exportation of 60,000 pauper children to Canada.* 
The former experience of our Commissioners of Immi- 
gration, and the officers of our State Boards of Char- 
ities, are a sufficient indication that these children will 
be sent either directly to the United States or indi- 
rectly by the way of Canada, and they will £0)n be 
found in the almshouses of New York and the New 
England States. In the summer of 1888 Toronto 
papers stated that of the 50,000 immigrants who had 
landed at the Canadian ports in the previous six months, 
40,000 had already come to the United States. As 
Dr. Hoyt, of New York, said, "they came into the 
United States as naturally as the water of Niagara 
runs into Lake Ontario." 

Germany also has her so-cilled charitable societies 
for assisting paupers to emigrate to the United States, 
and in one case at least the president of such a society 
is a royal counselor, holding an influential position, 
and known to be in intimate relations with the supreme 
governmental powers. f In many small towns a per 
capita tax is levied to obtain funds to send the town 
paupers and feeble-minded and even the insane to the 

* See appendix for verbatim report of the discussion of this bill, 

t See •'Testimony t^kpq by Congre^^ion^l Committee." Testin^ony gf PauI 
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United States. Germanj', indeed, seems to look upon 
the United States as the paradise of paupers, for cases 
are known in which children have sent their aged par- 
ents alone, when too old and feeble apparently to 
realize the cruelty and brutality of the treatment, the 
children evidently feeling sure that their aged par- 
ents would be taken care of in our almshouses, which 
always seem to be ready to receive one more pauper 
from Europe.* Germany,- like Great Britain, is send- 
ing us hundreds of her paupers every year.f 

Russia, Italy and Switzerland are ridding them- 
selves of their surplus paupers in the same kind in- 
ternational spirit. At present the Germans and Irish 
furnish the larger proportions of our paupers, but, 
with the increasing immigration from other countries, 
the proportions from other countries are rapidly in- 
creasing, especially of those from Italy. At Black- 
welTs Island go per cent of the paupers are foreign- 
born, and only lo per cent of native parentage. J 

The same estimate was also given by a member of 
the Board of Charities of Pittsburg. § Newspapers in 
Ireland publish proposals for bids from steamship 
companies to transport paupers to the United States, 
and paupers have applied for entrance to the city 
almshouses in Pittsburg within forty-eight hours 
after landing at Castle Garden.^ In fact, the concur- 
rent testimony of the members of the Boards of Char- 
ities proved that hundreds of these paupers have been 
sent to the United States, prepared as Hon. William 

♦ See "Testimony taken by Congressional Committee." Testimony of Dr.Chas. 
S. Hoyt. Sec. of New York Board of Charities. 

t Ibid. 

t See Testimony taken by Congressional Committee: Testimony of Marshall 
Bough, warden of almshouse, Blackwell's Island. 

9 See testimony of Robert C. Elliott, of the Board of Charities of Pittsburg. Ibid. 

H Testimony before Congressional CoiaiQitt99. TestimQQy of Robert C. ^lUott. 
pf tj?e ^oj^rd of C^arjtif f 9f PitU^^rg, * ■ '• ■ 
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E. Stone said, "to take the limited express to the 
poorhouse. " 

Pauperism in Europe has become a family profes- 
sion, and instances are known, where immigrants who 
have become inmates of our almshouses, have by some 
means communicated with relatives in the almshouses 
of Great Britain, and those relatives have been sent 
over by the charitable "guardians of the poor of the 
parish" to the almshouses in the United States, where 
their friends had found a safe and convenient home in 
the new world* 

Foreign paupers in the almshouses of the United 
States are now counted by the thousands, and each 
year the number is increasing in alarming proportions. 
It would seem, indeed, that direct or indirect assist- 
ance on the part of a government in shipping its crim- 
inals, paupers, and insane into the jurisdiction of 
another government should be an international offense. 
Certainly our government should devise effectual means 
to insure the United States from being flooded by the 
o uinous, rising tide of pauperism in Europe. 

Besides the thousands who are sent to us directly 
from the almshouses of Europe, hundreds of thou- 
sands come to our ports penniless, having spent every 
penny they possess, and even borrowing money to pay 
for their passage to the United States, Many come 
on prepaid tickets, i. e., tickets paid for by relatives 
or other interested parties. On some steamship lines 
the proportion of immigrants coming on these prepaid 
tickets is as high as 50 per cent. With no friends to 
whom to go in the interior, often ignorant beyond the 
power of conception of an American mind, they are 
stranded in New York and subsist either on the charity 

* See testimony before Ford Committee of the agent of the Board of Charities 
pf Pittsburg. 
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of benevolent associations, or resort to professional 
begging.* 

Of the objectionable character of a large part of the 
immigration which we are receiving now, no better 
testimony could be adduced than that of our consuls, 
who have opportunity to know relatively the classes 
from which we are drawing the greater mass of our 
immigrants. 

Consul Goodwin, of Annaberg, who has had the op- 
portunity to compare the character of the immigration 
we are now receiving with that which was coming to 
the United States from 1874 to 1877, expressed him- 
self as "much impressed with the lower order of in- 
telligence and increased poverty of the masses now 
going to the United States. "f He further adds: 

"The most worthless emigration comes from Prus- 
sia and Russian Poland, from Hungary, from Italy 
and from parts of Bohemia. Of course there are many 
exceptions, and worthy people emigrate from each of 
-these countries, but any one who has observed the 
masses of humanity crowding on board the great ocean 
steamers bound for the 'promised land' can but be 
convinced of this fact. A few days ago I saw at a 
railway junction two common freight cars filled with 
emigrants for the United States, forlorn looking crea- 
tures, half starved, and not decently clad. In these 
^cars men, women, and children, with all the worldly 
goods they possessed, were packed like sardines in a 
box, to the number of sixty. There was not a seat in 
the car, not so much as a board for any of the poor 
mothers with infants in their arms to rest themselves 
upon. In changing cars this pitiful, motley crowd 
were roughly handled and herded together in the rail- 
road yard like so many cattle. Long train loads, among 
them car loads of just such miserable creatures, ar- 

* Testimdny taken by Congressional Committee; testimony of M. A. Mon^GQf 
Italian Vice-Consul. 

t Se9 CoQSQlar Report q{ Consul Goodwin, of ^nnaberg (1888), 
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rived at Hamburg, Bremen, Antwerp and other sea- 
ports on every sailing day, and, if only it were 
possible for a United States official to be stationed at 
the gate as these people pass the gauntlet of military 
and police, there is no doubt that many would be 
turned back, thus preventing a vast deal of misery, not 
only for the intending immigrants themselves, but 
those upon whose charity they must at least tempo- 
rarily subsist, or those with whose poorly-enough paid 
daily labor they would compete at once on the other 
side. It seems to have been clearly proven that thou- 
sands of emigrants from the countries last mentioned 
never get beyond the great cities. The boundless 
prairies have no charm for them.* Most of them are 
too poor to get beyond New Yoi:k. They colonize the 
down-town districts, overcrowding tenement houses and 
factory rookeries, work for starvation wages, live on 
next to nothing, and are the direct cause of strikes, 
lockouts, poverty, pestilence and even death. I have 
seen this mass of emigration from various standpoints. 
I have seen the emigrants on the continent — many a 
car load — en route to the port of embarkment; 1 have 
observed them on the docks ; have seen and talked 
with many on board ship; and I have observed them 
at Castle Garden; and I do not hesitate to say that 
one-third of all the emigration to the United States 
from the continent of Europe is not only undesirable, 
but positively injurious and dangerous. So much of 
the scum of the population of these old countries has 
been transferred to us, that among well-ordered people 
who remain, it has become a settled idea and a com-- 
mon expression that America is the asylum for all the 
disreputable persons of Europe. The other day I had 
a small job for a printer, and started with the manu- 
script for his place of business. To my surprise I 
found his door locked and his window barred. I was 
on the point of turning to leave when a woman stuck 
her head out of a window opposite and shouted, 
"Gone to America, where all the rascals go.'" 

* One of these penniless immigrants, when testifying before the Congressional 
Committee, said that his occupation was "digging." and when asked then why h» 
did not leave New York and go into the couQtryi repUe4 tl^at t^e "was t^lwayi 
^fraid iq the woodi," 
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Commercial Agent Smith, of Mayence, while giving 
due praise to "the German character taken at its best," 
thus characterizes the present immigration from Ger- 
many:* 

"A large part of the emigration from Germany comes 
now from undesirable localities, such as what are 
known as the Eastern Provinces and Bavaria. Com- 
mon report makes it appear, too, that obnoxious in- 
dividuals are sometimes sent to the United States 
from Bavaria by the authorities here. To what extent 
this is done I am unable to ascertain. The Bavarians, 
any way, are not, as a rule, as desirable immigrants as 
the North Germans, are more inclined to immorality, 
less industrious than they, and are given to immod- 
erate drinking. They probably enter largely into the 
saloon business in our country* The emigrants from 
the eastern frontier provinces of the Empire are a 
poverty-stricken herd, according to report. 

"My opinion with reference, generally, to the per- 
sons who now emigrate to the United States from all 
parts of Europe, is, that it is a dangerous experiment, 
to say the least, to open our doors freely to the rabble 
of the earth, in the expectation that a brief contact 
with the soil of our Republic will transform them into 
true and good citizens and noble and generous beings. 
It is playing with fire, and I hope that it will not be 
the lot of the future historian to record of us that 
this people were born free and great, and they re- 
ceived from their fathers a wondrous heritage, but 
they let in immigration like a flood, until they were 
overwhelmed by it, and their free institutions went 
down in one universal wreck." 

Consul Black, of Buda Pesth, gives the following 
pen picture of the Hungarian peasant, from whom 
the bulk of our Hungarian immigrants is drawn. It 
is by these immigrants, together with Italians, that 
the coal barons of Pennsylvania have almost entirely 
displaced the native American laborers. 
f ^90 report o| ^pminercial A8«Pt 9mitb, of Mayence (1893)f 
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"The rural population," writes Consul Black,* 
"forms the bulk of the immigrants. Their occupation 
is that of farm laborers or they are owners of a small 
parcel of land. They know little or nothing of im- 
proved farming implements, and their mode of living 
is of the most primitive character. They live in cot- 
tage houses of which mud is the chief component 
part. These houses contain, as a rule, a small room 
and a kitchen; flooring in these dwellings is conspic- 
uous for its absence, and carpets are unknown even 
by name. Their only means cf ventilation consists 
of a sort of fireplace and chimney, rudely constructed 
out of limbs of trees and mud; light is admitted 
through one or two small apertures which it would 
be mockery to designate by the dignified name of 
windows. The roof is invariably covered with straw. 
In this narrow space live, huddled together promis- 
cuouslj% all the members of a usually numerous family, 
which often includes the families of married sons and 
daughters. Their food consists mainly of coarse black 
bread made out of middlings mixed with rye flour, 
beans, potatoes, cornmeal mush, and dishes made out 
of rye meal. Wheat bread and meats are reserved 
for extra occasions such as Sundays and holidays, and 
are then dealt out in small doses only. They are 
frugal in their habits, except in the matter of ardent 
spirits, in which they indulge to an immoderate ex- 
tent. They are of a docile and peaceable character, 
excepting when under the influence of liquor, they 
frequently give way to excesses, quarrelsomeness, and 
desperate deeds. Their raiment consists in summer 
of a coarse linen shirt reaching to the waist, a pair 
of wide flowing drawers made of same material, fast- 
ened around the waist with a siring; around the 
waist they wear a wide leather belt with pockets for 
their pipes, tobacco, knife, money, etc. They are 
either barefooted or cover their feet with sandkls or 
boots; a coarse felt hat with very wide brim com- 
pletes their summer toilet. 

"In winter, pants made of felt and a sheepskin co^t 

* §ee Consular report of Consul Blade* of Buda Pesth (1888). 
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take the place of their summer garments. They of- 
ten own a small piece of land, which is entirely in- 
adequate for the support of themselves and families. 
Their sole opportunity to earn money is furnished 
by the owners of large estates in their neighborhood, 
who depend on that class for the help wanted to till 
their extensive farms. Their compensation for a da3''s 
work, such as hoeing, planting, weeding and other 
farm work of like character, varies from 8 to i6 cents. 
The smaller amount represents the wages for half- 
grown individuals, the higher figures those of an adult. 
The pay for plowing with a team of horses or oxen 
furnished by the laborer is between 60 and 80 cents 
per dietn. Harvesters receive 40 cents per day. 
Harvesting is done by hand; the mowing machine is 
used in but few and rare instances. On some estates, 
however, the harvesting is done on shares. Help hired 
by the day have to invariably board themselves. The 
peasant in very numerous instances manages to run 
into debt and mortgage his little property; in such 
cases, they find themselves utterly unable to repay 
their indebtedness, and resolve to go to the United 
States with a view of earning money enough to enable 
them to get out of debt, and in some instances to 
purchase an additional piece of land from their less 
fortunate neighbors. Having no intention to become 
citizens of the United States, they leave their families 
here, who anxiously await the return of the husband, 
father or son with their purses well filled. These 
undertakings are, with but rare exceptions, crowned 
with success, and this success stimulates the entire 
neighborhood to try their luck in a like manner. 
We thus find entire villages in Upper Hungary 
almost depleted of their able-bodied male pop- 
ulation, who are temporarily residing in the United 
States earning money, which they send to their fam- 
ilies left behind them. Millions and millions of such 
money is received here annually. It is admitted by 
the statisticians that, what with the money brought 
back by the returned emigrants and with the donations 
to their church, the amount received by the inhabit- 
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ants of Zaradka within the period named amounts in 
round numbers to 250,000 florins (about $125,000). 
Another small community named Poracs had their 
property mortgaged to the amount of 54,000 florins, 
which, with money earned in the United States, they 
have reduced in a short time by 36,000 florins, and 
have purchased and paid for additional land to the 
value of 18,000 florins." 

A member of the Board of Charities at Pittsburg 
received constantly applications for assistance from 
Italians who had been working on pipe lines, who 
admitted that they had been working for two or three 
years at $1.40 per day. This is good wages for an 
Italian who lives on $1.40 a week, and often less. 
Their invariable reply to the question as to what they 
had done with their money was, "We sent it to 
Italy." The gentleman made inquiry at a single post- 
office and was informed by the postmaster that, from 
July 1st, 1885, to December 20th, inclusive, Italian 
money orders had been issued to the value of $60,987.53. 
During the same period Austria-Hungarian orders, 
treated as Swiss orders, had been issued to the value 
of $8,852.14.* 

These Hungarians and Italians are the immigrants, 
together with the Poles, that are imported *into Penn- 
sylvania by the thousands, nameless, known only by 
the number on the check upon their waist-band, and 
which, if they lose it, means "no number, no pay. "f 
Consul Sartori, of Leghorn, gives substantially the 
same testimony: J 

"In my opinion but few, if any, of the emigrants 
from here go to the United States with any fixed in- 

* See testimony taken by Congressional Committee. Testimony of Robert C. 
Elliott of the Board of Charities of Pittsburg. 

t For description of the life and habits of these immigrants see Part III. "In- 
dustrial." 

t See Consular report, Leghorn (1888). 
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tention of becoming permanent citizens. As they are 
very frugal and simple in their habits, they are able 
to save where others are not, and as soon as they are 
able to save a little money they return here. This 
is especially the csise with the Lucchesi, and it is quite 
common about Lucca to meet the people who 
have been to the United States and returned with more 
or less money, many of them having scarcely learned 
to speak the English language. 

"I can surely say that during their stay in the United 
States many of them send home a considerable portion 
of their earnings. In so far, then, as I believe that by 
far the majority of Italian immigrants are of the lower 
classes, and that they emigrate with no real knowl- 
edge of our institutions, or no intention of identifying 
themselves with our country, but simply in the hope 
of bettering their condition, and when able returning 
here, I am of the opinion that Italian emigrants will 
not prove a desirable addition to our population, or 
make good citizens of the United States." 

Consul Camphausen, of Naples,* gives similar tes- 
timony. He writes: 

"The persons emigrated from this country to the 
United States during the last two years, belong to the 
poorest and most ignorant classes; they are without 
any school education, and with few exceptions are 
unable to write their names; they have no conception 
of our institutions and form of government, and are 
indifferent to the advantages and privileges acquired 
in becoming citizens of the* United States. Their sole 
aim and object is the amelioration of their pe- 
cuniary condition, and when successful they intend to 
return to live here on their savings, preferring their 
own climate and country to any other. The average 
fortune of this class of people at the time of landing 
in New York does not exceed 20 lire, or $4.00. During 
the last five or six years the emigration of laborers has 
drained this country to such an extent that thousands 
of acres of land remain uncultivated." 

* See Consular report for 1888. 
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Consul Camphausen also gives interesting informa- 
tion concerning the manner in which this cheap foreign 
labor is imported into this country for the benefit of 
railway and mining companies and other corporations. 

"From the best information I have been able to ob- 
tain," he writes, "it appears that two New York firms, 
viz., 'The Banca Tocci', and *The Banca Italio-Ameri- 
cano,* CarloBarsotti, have branch houses here which 
furnish transportation to certain persons emigrating to 
the UnitedStates. Their modus operandi is about as 
follows: They furnish emigrants with transportation, 
shipping them in charge of one of their agents, where 
they are provided with places or employment. No posi- 
tive contracts are made herewith these persons, al- 
though it cannot be doubted that their importation is a 
violation at least of the spirit of the law prohibiting 
the importation of laborers under contract. About 15 
per cent of all the persons emigrating from here to 
the United States return to Italy to spend the winter, 
some of them to visit their families, others merely as 
a matter of economy; the steamboat fare from the 
United States to Italy and back, added to their ex- 
penses while there, being less than the cost of their 
wintering in the United States. 

"The majority of the class of people emigrating 
from this countr}^ particularly those past the meridian 
of life, unable to speak or learn our language, ignor- 
ant, and without any education whatever, are in my 
opinion not a desirable element to increase our pop- 
ulation. " 

Consul Offett, of Athens, gives the same testimony 
concerning our emigration from Greece: 

"The emigrants are generally of the lowest class, 
field hands or common laborers, who look forward to 
a comparatively easy life in some large city in Amer- 
ica, as peddlers, fruit sellers, cigar venders, etc. The 
majority of emigrants from this country never intend 
to become real citizens of the United States. They 
simply leave here and go to the United States in hopes 
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of working for several years and while there living in 
the most economical manner, crowded together and 
eating bread only with an onion, or other such vege- 
table, in order to save every dollar they get, and after 
making a sum they have decided on as a sufficiency 
they leave for their country with the dollars, by the 
most economical route possible. In my estimation 
they are the most objectionable emigrants, as they 
arrive in the United States almost penniless, and leave 
in a feif years with several thousand dollars. While 
in the United States the immigrant is a consumer of 
the lowest possible grade, while every cent of money 
he receives is exported or carried with him to his 
native land." 

From Consul Johnson, of Venice, comes this same 
word of warning.* Of the emigrants from that port 
of Italy he writes: 

"They gre, as a rule, able-bodied men in the prime 
of life, but intensely ignorant, the majority having 
absolutely no knowledge whatever, not immediately 
connected with their labors of a most crude and prim- 
itive character, in connection with the cultivation of 
a small tract of land. In immigrating they have no 
intention of becoming citizens of the United States, 
their intelligence, as a matter of fact, being of such a 
low order as to preclude the possibility of their hav- 
ing any intention one way or the other, except only 
that of getting more money for their work, and of 
decreasing the amount of work done for the money 
received; their chief motive being a desire to leave 
surroundings and conditions amidst which they find 
it scarcely possible to exist, and embrace what they 
anticipate as assured fortune in a land which their 
imagination has pictured as one where the sufferings of 
poverty are unknown, and in regard to which their 
ideas are probably no less crude and vague than those 
of the most ignorant sailor that accompanied Chris- 
topher Columbus on his voyage of discovery to America. 
The emigrant, generally speaking, does not intend be- 

« See Consular Report for 1888. 
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coming, in the full sense of the term, a citizen of the 
United States, and, even should such an intention 
exist, the average emigrant scarcely ever possesses the 
requisite qualifications for becoming a desirable or good 
citizen. " 

Consul Partello, of Dusseldorf, also writes:* 

"Of the entire emigration to our country fully go 
per cent are from the lower classes, and but lo per 
cent from the upper classes." He also tells us that 
"statistics show that nearly 200,000 persons a year em- 
igrate from Germany to the United States." 

And he adds further : 

"Many, no doubt, go to learn our business ways 
and acquire the English language, but I do know, 
as a fact, that within this district and the country 
in general, thousands are living in ease and 
comfort who went to our shore fifteen or twenty years 
ago, poor, many as steerage passengers. They have 
made their fortunes, great and small, out of the Amer- 
ican people; they keep a portion of their investments 
in insurance, railroad and other stocks, receive the 
rent from their real estate, and-expend in this country 
the proceeds of the same. They claim American citi- 
zenship, but they have no special use for our country, 
except what good they can get out of it." 

Consul Lang, of Hamburg, also says if 

"The cheapness of transportation, the rapidity of 
inter-communication, and the facility of obtaining 
cheaper labor, are throwing vast numbers of the poorer 
and lower classes of Europe upon our shores — an un- 
healthy immigration; unhealthy in its growth and 
unhealthy in its fiber and character; a class of people 
who cannot support themselves in their native country 
and will not do so in America. The dignity of our 
labor is about to be undermined by the importation 
of this foreign labor, by this dealing in human flesh." 

* See Consular Report (1888). 
t See Consular Report (1888). 
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Consul Mealy, of Munich, writes concerning the 
emigrants from that locality :* 

"From the instances that have come under my ob- 
servation and that I have been able to obtain any in- 
formation about, I would say that the majority that 
go have such reasons for making the change that they 
should be considered undesirable materials for citizens 
of the United States." 

Concerning our immigration in general, he adds : 

"The opinion I have formed since in the service 
of the United States as consul, is a very decided 
one, that the evils attending the emigration to 
the United States, arising from the character 
of the persons who emigrate, their mode of life and 
habits of thought and moral characteristics, far out- 
weigh any good resulting from the additions they 
may make to the producing power of our country." 

Consul Loening, of Bremen, gives also interesting 
information concerning the manner of the employ- 
ment of foreign cheap labor in the United States if 

"I know that many' common laborers (Hungarians, 
Bohemians, Slavaks, Polaks, as they are called here), 
go over in bands together of from twenty to fifty in 
charge of a leader or manager, who transacts all their 
business for them, accompanies them over and takes 
them directly to the coal mines of Pennsylvania, where 
they are employed for three or five months, and then 
return to their native country to live on what thy have 
earned in America as long as it lasts, and then they 
emigrate again for another term at three months labor 
in the coal mines, and so on. These bands of emi- 
grants usually go over in the spring, returning in the 
fall. Facilities for transportation are such that they 
can obtain tickets direct from their homes in Hungary, 
Galicia, etc., to Pittsburg, etc., and also direct back 
again through emigrant forwarding houses (agents) in 
the United States and here. They all appear to be 

* Consular Report of Consul Mealy, of Munich (1888). 
t See Consular Report (1888). 
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able-bodied men, and emigrate for the sole object of 
earning a little money, and returning home again. 
They are extremely ignorant, have no wants, live al- 
most like dogs, work cheap, and save nearly all they 
can get to take back with them. These people ard 
very poor, have no luggage, in fact all they seem to 
possess is the clothes they wear, and I do not believe 
they could raise the passage mone}' themselves indi- 
vidually." 

Of the immigration from France, Consul Moore, of 
Lyons, thus writes:* 

"Beginning with your first query, I will say that the 
class of people seeking to emigrate are about equally 
divided as to men having a trade or occupation and 
common laborers, who are, regarded from a compara- 
tive standpoint with a similar class of native-born 
American mechanics, artisans, and laborers, unin- 
formed, being in the first place poorly educated; and 
secondly, growing up and remaining, as a rule, in the 
places of their nativity, they are naturally narrow- 
minded. They have not the desire for advancement 
and improvement, nor that degree of self-respect and 
respectability so notable and praiseworthy in our 
American laborer, more especially among the higher 
class having a trade. Those applicants presenting 
themselves at this consulate for information are, gen- 
erally speaking, able-bodied, sound, healthy men, hav- 
ing, however, that pinched look indicative of an 
underfed system, and that depravity of body and mind, 
so different ia contrast with our robust, ruddy, healthy 
laborers, as to become, in the eyes of an American, 
pitiable. I beg most respectfully to state that it is 
my opinion the peasants or agricultural element are 
steady, industrious, law-abiding, able-bodied people, 
with naturally higher moral standing than that class 
coming from the cities, and as such they would not 
be a detrimental addition to our population, and would 
doubtless make good citizens; but I am equally con- 
scientious in saying that I do not think the class com- 

* See Consular Report (1888 ) 
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ing from the cities would make good citizens. But, 
on the contrary, I think such emigration should be 
discouraged, that class having a very mistaken con- 
ception of the rights and privileges of citizens under 
the laws of a republic, having conceived the erroneous 
idea that a person is at liberty to do and say what 
may be his pleasure, regardless of the inconvenience 
caused to others or the disturbance to the public 
generally, being permitted by the law here, or lack of 
its enforcement by the police here, to go through the 
streets in bands of two to six, drunk, singing, and 
monopolizing the sidewalks, law-abiding citizens and 
ladies being compelled to give way." He further 
adds, that under the present condition of affairs, per- 
sons of the latter class "are permitted to enter ad lib- 
ttum, centralizing in certain sections of the country 
and cities, thus becoming the ruling element of the 
said localities and neighborhoods, cherishing their 
erroneous ideas of a republican form of governnaent, 
and what should be the rights of the people, joining 
with the worst element (foreigners previously admitted) 
and engendering discontent and strife, out of which 
grow strikes and mob violence. It is under these cir- 
cumstances that I consider such emigration should be 
discouraged." 

Consul Griffin, of Limoges, says of a large class cf 
the immigrants who have come under his observation: 

"They frequently come to this consulate begging 
for funds to transport them to America. They have 
an idea that the United States will pay the way of 
anybody who wants to emigrate thither. They are a 
drag on any community. Their name is legion. " 

Consul Mann, of Gottenberg,* mentions the send- 
ing to the United States of a notorious family of 
thieves, consisting of a father and mother and ten 
children, and a hopelessly disreputable woman. He 
adds: 

* See Consular Report (1888). 
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"After much inquiry I am thoroughly convinced 
that such practices as the. foregoing are far from un- 
common, though they are probably more frequent in 
the smaller towns, villages, and communities, where 
the objectionable characters are more conspicuous, 
and their influence more direct upon their neighbors, 
than in the larger cities." 

Consular Agent Walker, of Dunfermline,* is far 
from favorably impressed with a portion of the im- 
migration which is coming to us now from some parts 
of Scotland, of which he writes: 

"A conscientious study of the habits and general 
character of the class from which most immigrants 
are drawn has fixed me in the conviction that these 
individuals are not desirable as citizens of the United 
States, r believe them to be incapable of comprehend 
ing or fully appreciating the duties and responsibili- 
ties of American citizenship. Their training, or rather 
their lack of training, their moral condition, and their 
character generally, seem to me to unfit them for our 
national life, so wholly and directly dependient as it 
is upon the will and judgment of the people. Their 
universal sin of drunkenness is in itself sufficient to 
cause the American to view them with disfavor when 
regarding them in the light of possible compatriots. 
Drunkenness among this lower class is simply appall- 
ing. And their morals in other respects are not good. 
Certain it is that the illegitimate birth rate is in some 
counties as high as 15 to 17 per cent." 

There is, therefore, a consensus of opinion from all 
parts of Europe, that a large part of our immigration 
at present is of a very objectionable and dangerous 
character, because of its pauperism, illiteracy, lack of 
moral training, and its absolute incapability to ap- 
preciate the purpose or meaning of our civil institu- 
tions. So firmly rooted has the servile idea become 
in their minds, that they have no conception of moral 

* See Consular Report (1888). 
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obligations toward themselves on the part of those 
who controlled them, either by money or power. This 
was shown repeatedly in the testimony of Italians be- 
fore the Congressional Committee, who seemed unable 
to perceive any ground for legal redress, or even moral 
resentment, in the conduct of those who had cheated 
them out of every penny they possessed in the world, 
by charging them twice and even four and five times, 
the price of the steamship passage for their ticket, 
besides inflicting upon them countless villainies after 
landing in this country. 

With one exception, these Italians testified that 
they did not intend to remain in America. The Ital- 
ian who was the one exception testified that he had 
taken out his first papers, but was unable to say whether 
America was a kingdom or an empire. Others thought 
our government was the same as that of Italy, and that 
we had a king. The majority of the witnesses were 
unable to say whether their native town was in the 
northern or southern part of Italy. 

New York has 80,000* of these Italians, of whom 95 
per cent cannot speak the English language, while a 
very large per cent can neither read nor write their own 
name; nevertheless, from 15,000 to 20,000 are said to 
be naturalized citizens. And this dangerous, illiterate 
element is massed in the metropolis of the State, 
where a difference of 1,200 votes would have changed 
the presidency in 1884, and where these very votes 
could have been purchased and doubtless were, from 
these illiterate elements at pleasure. It is an open 
secret that hundreds of thousands of dollars are spent 
in New York City alone at every presidential election. 
When we ourselves place so low an estimate upon the 

* See testimony of Mngr. Monaco, Vice-Consul for Italy to the United States. 
The census gives a smaller number. 
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value and dignity of American citizenship, we should 
not be surprised that it is held in very low esteem 
abroad. Consul General Jussen, of Vienna, says on 
this point: 

"As a rule, American citizenship is held in low 
esteem by even the intelligent classes of this 
country. Even men of education are so ignorant of 
our institutions that they believe naturalization can be 
accomplished without residence in the country. When 
at the close of the last year a war with Russia seemed 
imminent,! was applied to on two different occasions 
by practicing attorneys of this city in good standing 
to procure naturalization as American citizens for the 
sons of their respective clients, who were about to be 
called into military service. Their surprise when I 
told them that an actual residence of five years in our 
country was required and that in case of return after 
naturalization for the purpose of permanent residence 
here, no protection would be extended to the newly- 
fledged citizen, either by legation or consulate, was 
quite ludicrous to behold, and they came at once to 
the conclusion that there was no escape for their cli- 
ents. As to the character of their request they had 
no apologies to offer."* 

While it can be said almost without exaggeration 
that we hurry the ignoraqt immigrant straight from 
Ellis Island to the throne of American sovereignty — 
the ballot-box, and purchase his vote for a dollar bill 
or a pint of beer, we have no right to complain if 
American citizenship is looked upon as a mere matter 
of barter and sale abroad as well as at home. Every 
year immigration adds an increasing volume to this 
mass of irresponsible voters. Immigration has fur- 
nished us every four years, since 1880, enough voters 
to have decided a presidential election. f If a steerage 

* See Consular Report for 1888. 

t See North American Review for January, 1881, "The Restriction of Immigra- 
tion," by Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge. 
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steamship ticket costing but a few dollars is to con- 
tinue to be the open sesame which shall admit all of 
Europe's criminals and paupers, in mind as well as 
body, to the responsible duties of American citizen- 
ship, then surely the brightest page of American his- 
tory has already been written. 

The powers of Continental Europe have for cen- 
turies, in their vicious class legislation and the oppres- 
sion of the masses by burdensome taxes, been sowing 
the wind from which they must inevitably reap the 
whirlwind. So long as they can have America for a 
convenient sluiceway or drain for their poverty and 
crime, they will be able to put off the day of reckon- 
ing which sooner or later will bankrupt empires. But 
Europe's criminals and paupers are not the material out 
of which to build a republic. 

The day has long since passed when men come to 
America with the intelligent and moral purpose of 
seeking freedom in religious faith and political insti- 
tutions. The only exception to this statement is the 
case of the Russian Jews who have come to our shores 
by the thousands since they were expelled from Rus- 
sia. Ignorant as these Jews are, they belong to the 
most literate class of Russia. The statistics of Rus- 
sia show that while 17 per cent of its Catholic popu- 
lation are illiterate, and 7 per cent of its Protestant 
population, only four per cent of its Jewish popula- 
tion were illiterate. However clannish the Jews may 
be in their religious faith, their religion has no tenet 
in it that may not harmonize with any government; 
and in whatever country they find a home, they adopt 
the national language and patronize its best schools 
and universities. The statistics of German universi- 
ties show that the best universities are the ones which 

! 
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have the largest numbers of Jewish students. What- 
ever may be said on minor questions, on the vitally 
important question of the adaptation to and power to 
assimilate with our political and civil institutions, we 
have less to fear from the Jews than from any other 
class coming to us from continental Europe. 

But we must remember that the vast number of all 
our immigrants come to us as adults, and, as one of 
our consuls has justly said, "if citizenship was to be 
withheld until they had divested themselves of their 
earlier impressions and deeply seated foreign ideas, 
and become impregnated with those that are adapted to 
a progressive democracy, they would enter upon a pro- 
bationary period of time that would take a large fraction 
from the life of adult persons even if they started with 
the advantage of some culture." 

A woman testified before the Congressional Com- 
mittee who had been in America eighteen years, and 
could neither speak nor understand a word of English. 

Cases were cited of men who had been here eleven 
years and had to be sworn in courts of justice through 
an interpreter, and even of children, born in New 
York, who, when called upon in court, are unable to 
speak or understand the English language. Already 
eight out of every ten persons in the city of New York 
are either foreign-born or the immediate descendants 
of foreign parents,* and the statistics of other large 
cities show a rapid approximation to the same alarm- 
ing proportions. Recent statistics show that, north 
of Mason and Dixon's line, for every 22 persons you 
meet, of native, white parentage, you will meet 19 
foreign-born or the immediate descendants of foreign 
parents. This influx of un-American men and women 

* See testimony taken by Congressional Committee. 
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since 1820, has steadily increased in every decade with 
the exception of the iirst years of ihe civil war, until 
since 1880, we have been receiving an average of a 
half million yearly. 

The statistics of immigration since 1820, are as 
follows: 
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The above table shows that there have come to the 
United States during the 73 years from 1820 to 1892, 
inclusive, 16,316,223 immigrants. Further analysis 
shows that more than one-third of this number, viz., 
6,633,722, have come within the last twelve years. It 
also shows that every year since 1S80 the number of 
immigrants to our shores exceeds the entire popula- 
tion of New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Montana, Wyoming or Oregon. It 
shows also that during one year, viz., 1882, the num- 
ber of immigrants exceeded the total population ol 
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any two of the New England States mentioned, and 
the entire population of the five Western States men- 
tioned, as well as the entire population of either 
Maine, Connecticut or Colorado. When we remember 
that the entire number of foreign-born, as given by 
the census of 1890, is 9,249,547, it becomes a signifi- 
cant fact that the total number of immigrants since 
i860, is 11,431,680. The smaller number in 1892 was 
due to the partial restriction of immigration on the 
part of our government through fear of transmission 
of cholera. It is interesting to note where the large 
numbers of the immigrants of 1892 are reported as tak- 
ing up their residence. They were reported a follows, 
among the States and Territories: 



North Atlantic Division. 

Maine 391 

New Haniprthirc 710 

Vermont 671 

Rhode Island 2,814 

Connecticut 8,189 

New York 172,972 

New Jersey 15,889 

Pennsylvania 51,823 

North Central Division. 

Ohio 7,867 

Indiana 1,955 

Illinois 28,080 

Michigan 9,039 

Wisconsin 7,749 

Minnesota 9,802 

Iowa 5,948 

Missouri 3,229 

North Dakota 2,293 

South Dakota 1,300 

Nebraska 3,966 

Kansas 2,431 

South Atlantic Division. 

Delaware 470 

Maryland 2,035 

District of Columbia 415 

Virginia 323 



West Virginia 674 

North Carolina 254 

South Carolina 166 

Georgia 299 

Florida 342 

South Central Division. 

Kentucky 645 

Tennessee 388 

Alabama 297 

Mississippi 201 

Louisiana 551 

Texas 2,290 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 358 

Western Division. 

Montana 1,102 

Wyoming 430 

Colorado 743 

New Mexico 196 

Arizona 156 

Utah 429 

Nevada 432 

Idaho 244 

Washington 1,077 

Oregon 73:} 

California 5,851 

Indian Territory 291 
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The reader will note the States are enumerated in 
the same order as in the official census bulletins, viz. : 
The North Atlantic Division, including the New En- 
gland and Eastern States from Maine to Pennsylvania, 
inclusive; the North Central Division, including the 
States from Ohio to Kansas, inclusive; the South At- 
lantic Division, including the Southeastern States from 
Delaware to Florida, inclusive; the South Central 
Division, including the South Central States from 
Kentucky to Arkansas; the Western Division, includ- 
ing the Western States from Montana to California. 

This division will be followed in all subsequent 
enumerations in this work as the one which best serves 
the purpose of comparison. In the above table it will 
be seen that the bulk of the immigrants of 1892 set- 
tled in the North Atlantic, the North Central and 
Western Divisions. This division will be seen farther 
on, to be distinctively the foreign belt. It also very 
nearly corresponds to the territory north of what was 
known as Mason and Dixon's line. Of the Southern 
States, Texas received the largest number of immi- 
grants. Texas has the largest foreign population of 
any of the Southern States. 

The census of 1890 gives the entire number of for- 
eign-born as 9,249,547. It is important to note that 
all but 530,346 are reported as having taken up their 
residence in the North Atlantic, North Central and 
Western Divisions, or, in general terms, north of 
Mason and Dixon's line. Of the 530,346 reported in 
the Southern States, Texas alone has 151,469. 

Briefly stated, the racial problem in America, ac- 
cording to the census of 1890, is as follows: south of 
Mason and Dixon's line we have a colored belt num- 
bering 6,741,941 : north of Mason and Dixon's line we 
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have a foreign belt numbering 8,719,201. The col- 
ored belt is native-born; whatever its illiteracy, it knows 
only the national language, and has known only the 
moulding influence of American institutions. What- 
ever of patriotism it possesses must cling to the land 
of its birth and the home of its freedom. The foreign 
belt, on the contrary, comes to us largely from the 
social, industrial and political serfdom of Europe. It 
is drawn from countries having widely different stand- 
ards of social conditions and moral relations. Many 
of our statesmen have criticised, and perhaps justly, 
the policy of giving the franchise to the newly eman- 
cipated negro who had no educational or moral 6tness 
for the most important duty and privilege of citizen- 
ship. But at the same time we have been giving the 
franchise unquestioned to the millions of immigrants 
who were coming to us from the moral and industrial 
serfdom of Europe, which had rendered them, by il- 
literacy, pauperism and even criminality, unfit to 
be self-governing. And, not until they have become 
virtually the controlling power in municipal and state 
legislation in almost every Stats north of Mason and 
Dixon's line, have even our far-seeing statesmen ven- 
tured to suggest a halt. In the statistics given above, 
the proportion between the colored and foreign belt 
is stated as much less than it really is. In the colored 
belt is enumerated the colored people of all genera- 
tions. It is evident to every one who considers the 
matter candidly, that the immediate descendants of 
foreign parents are quite as foreign in their opinions 
of social order as their parents, for foreign parents 
have a much stronger influence upon the social opin- 
ions and prejudices of their children than do our native 
parents. It is a matter of great importance, there- 
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fore, that the certsus of 1890 enumerates our white 
population under three heads: (i) Those born of na- 
tive white parents; (2) those born of foreign parents; 
(3) foreign-born. Enumerating (i) the native popu- 
lation as those born of native parents, and (2) enu- 
merating as foreign the foreign-born and their imme- 
diate descendants, we have the following statistics 
from the census of 1890, in the States comprising the 
North Atlantic^ North Central and Western Divisions. 



STATES. 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota • 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 
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of native 
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357,235 
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152,560 
122,211 
106,173 

1,259,943 
200,309 
376,203 

3,403,145 
699,863 

1,910,169 

1,250,288 

448,738 

1,885,779 

1,245,824 

1,245,824 

985,208 

837,119 

671,981 

144,695 

200,058 

452,664 

384,227 

71,289 
28,950 

162,320 
23,399 
31,490 

162,320 

24,300 
36,618 

154,951 
97,789 

613,943 



I 
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The rapid increase in the foreign-born in the North 
Atlantic Division is worthy of special attention. The 
increase of foreign-born in the New England States 
during the last decade was 43.94 per cent, while dur- 
ing the same period the increase in native-born was 
only 10.62 per cent. The increase in native-born in 
these States since 1850 has been 46.93 per cent; while 
there has been an increase of 273.01 per cent of for- 
eign-born during the same period. 

The influence of the increased immigration since 
1880, is very distinctly seen in the increased percent- 
ages of the foreign-born. The largest percentage of 
increase in the New England States during the last 
decade was in New Hampshire, the increase in foreign- 
born in that State being 56.34 per cent. In Massa- 
chusetts the increase in foreign-born from 1870 to 
1880 was 25.52 per cent; while from 1880 to 1890 it 
increased to 48.17. In Rhode Island the increase in 
foreign-born from 1870 to 1880 was 33.57 per cent; 
from 1880 to 1890 it had increased to 43.67 per cent. 
In Connecticut the increase in foreign-born from 1870 
to 1880 was 14.39 per cent ; from 1880 to 1890 it was 
41.17 per cent. 

In New York the increase in foreign born from 1870 
to 1880 was 6.42 per cent; from 1880 to 1890 it was 
29.69 per cent. In New Jersey the increase in for- 
eign-born from 1870 to 1880 was 17. 34 per cent; from 
1880 to 1890, it was 48.39 per cent. In Pennsylvania 
the increase cf foreign- born from 1870 to 1880 was 
7.80 per cent; from 1880 to 1890 it was 43.87 per 
cent. 

In the State of New York only 42,03 per cent of 
the entire population are native white persons born 
of native parents, while in the State of New Jersey 
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only 48.22 percent are of purely native birth. In the 
three States, New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
only 50.83 per cent are native white persons born of 
native white parentage. 

A similar increase in the percentage of foreign-born 
for the last decade is also found in the States com- 
prising the North Central Division. In Ohio the in- 
crease in foreign-born from 1870 to 1880 was 6.03 per 
cent; from 1880 to 1890 it was 16.29 P^r cent. In 
Illinois the increase of foreign-born from 1870 to 1880 
was 13.27; from 1880 to 1890 it was 44.34 per cent. 
In Wisconsin the increase in foreign born from 1870 
to 1880 was 11.23 per cent; from 1880 to 1890 it was 
28.06 per cent. In Minnesota, the increase in foreign- 
born from 1870 to 1880 was 66.57 per cent; from 1880 
to 1890 it was 74.60 per cent. 

Of the entire native population in the six States, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, the native white persons born of native 
white parents represented only 51.30 per cent. In- 
diana, however, has only 6 67 per cent of foreign-born, 
and Ohio 12.51 per cent. The foreign-born in Iowa 
represent 16.95 per cent of the total population; in 
Missouri 8.77 per cent; in Nebraska 19.13 per cent, 
and 10.36 per cent of the entire population of Kan- 
sas.* 

The census of 1890 also shows that in nearly all of 
the Eastern manufacturing towns, the males (and 
therefore voters, or possible voters) of foreign birth 
or foreign parentage excieed the native-born of native 
parentage. At Fall River, the parent city of strikes, 
the native born of native parentage number 5,895, 

* For the above statement of the per cent of increase of the foreign-bom, see 
census bulletins concerning "Population, etc.," for 1890. 
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while the foreign born and those of foreign paren- 
tage number 29,730. Of these 17,855 are foreign- 
born. 

The census of 1890 also gives some startling sta- 
tistics concerning some of the larger cities in our for- 
eign belt, bearing directly upon municipal, state and 
even national legislation, for it must be admitted that 
these important cities not only control to a great ex- 
tent their own States, but also affect much larger 
areas politically through their commercial and indus* 
trial policy. We find (i) the number of males, there- 
fore voters or possible voters, born of native parents, 
and (2) the number of males foreign-born or born of 
foreign parentage, in the following cities, to be as 
follows: 



CITIES. 



New York 

Brooklyn 

Boston ., 

Philadelphia .. 

Pittsburg 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis.... 

St. Paul 

St. Louis 

San Francisco 



Males 


Males for'gn 


of 


bom, and of 


native 


foreign 


parentage. 


parent&ge. 


134,457 


600,473 


108,101 


280,883 


67,447 


145,681 


202,046 


290,116 


35,558 


84,184 


39,915 


99,337 


30,621 


100,265 


118,230 


441,670 


21,444 


78,143 


13,325 


87,169 


28,613 


58,207 


16,412 


52,257 


60,096 


154,771 


33,413 


110,876 



In all of these cities except two, viz., Philadelphia 
and Cincinnati, the foreign-born element alone ex- 
ceeds the native-born, while in these, if it represented 
voters, it is so large as to hold the complete balance 
of power, as will be seen from the following table: 
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CITIES. 

New York 

Brooklyn 

Boston , 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg , 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

CTiicago 

Detroit 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

St. Paul 

St. Louis 

San Francisco 



Native 


Foreign 


Foreign 


Parentage. 


Born. 


Parentage. 


134,457 


314,481 


285,992 


108,101 


128,672 


152,191 


67,447 


72,792 


72,889 


202,046 


131,761 


158,355 


35,553 


39,978 


44,206 


39,915 


35,504 


63,833 


30,621 


51,040 


49,225 


118,230 


237,523 


204,147 


21,444 


39,951 


38,192 


13,325 


50,906 


46,263 


28,613 


34,222 


23,985 


16,412 


29,085 


23,172 


60,096 


61,586 


93,185 


33,413 


57,687 


53,189 



An examination of this table shows that in twelve of 
these cities, viz., New York, Brooklyn, Boston, 
Pittsburg, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. Louis, and San Francisco, 
the foreign-born alone outnumber those of native par- 
entage, and in seven of these cities, viz.. New York, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, Minneapolis, St, Paul 
and San Francisco, the foreign-born alone outnumber 
those of foreign parentage. In nineteen of the fifty 
principal cities of the United States the foreign-born 
males exceed in number those of native parentage.* 
In thirty-five of these cities the foreign born males 
and those of foreign parentage outnumber those of 
native parentage. f In thirty eight of these cities the 
foreign population outnumbers that of native parentage 
and in two hundred and eighteen of the three hundred 
and seventy-five cities and towns having a population 
of 8,ooo and over, the foreign element exceeds the 
native. J In some of the large Southern cities the 

* See appendix, table VI. 
t See appendix, table VI. 
t See appendix, table IX. 
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finmc tiling is true. Tho poptilfttion of Covinffton, 
LotiiNvillCf Now OrleaiiH, atul San Antonio hIiowb a 
larger poportion of f(;reign horn and foreign parent- 
age than of tlu! native ch^nent. '1 he ten(h;n(:y of this 
foreign ehnnent iH to maHH itself in the larger citieH 
and niannfactnring cetiterH, and any one familiar with 
current events knows that these cities alieady show 
in a very marked degree the de-Americani/ing influ- 
ence of these fontign elements. 'I'he time now is, or 
soon will he, when in all of the cities north of Mason 
and I^ixon*s lin(^ all mtinicipal legislation hearing 
upon social conditions will he controlh^d hy tlie votes 
of the foreign-l)orn and their immediate deHcen(hints. 
The (piestion must sngg(!st itself: Are we to have a 
reduplication of tlie social conditions of ICuropean 
cities? What arc Hoston, New York and Chicago al- 
ready in their social licensa, industrial s';rfdom, illit- 
eracy, pauperism and crime hut rapidly approximating 
reduplications of London, herliii and Paris? It is an 
open secret that in th(*se cities all municipal legislation 
is controlled hy tho foreign elements. It is not, there- 
fore, a matter of surprise, that in (Ihicngo as well as 
in New York and Hoston, the real line of political 
cleavage is that of race and religion. Prior to every 
municipal election in Oliicago*^ we read of mass-meet- 
ings of the (lermanAmcricans and Jrish-Americans. 
In other words, tho Germans want a German mayor and 
the Irish insist upon having an Irishman or a Catholic 
or some one of Catholic aflinities. Jn the last campaign 
( iH{j2) it was often repeated without contradiction that 
no man can over ho elected Governor of Illinois unless 

* Vt\m in n rnRfifil iiifinliitK of tlin Sr.liodi Honrd of CtiicMKo, iltn (ffirmnii'Atnpr- 
InitriM hnid A Inrtfif tiiHM^iiifltitliiK Hitd pinhfiiitfid tlialr "(letfintuU" to (hii School 
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he was born on German soil, or is of German lineage. 
It would seem, indeed, that America has been chosen 
as the new battlefield upon whicl^ are to be fought over 
again the old world's interminable and destructive 
wars of race and religion, of clannishness and super- 
stition. 

When Robert Hall heard the result of the battle of 
Waterloo, he exclaimed: "The clock of the world's 
progress has been turned back twenty centuries." If 
the foreign elements of our population are to continue 
to foster and perpetuate the old world's race bigotry 
and antipathies, its ecclesiastical strifes and religious 
superstitions, then surely the clock of American prog- 
ress has already been turned back four centuries. 
The foreign element, i. e., the foreign-born and those 
of foreign parentage, now forms considerably more 
than one-third of our white population. When we 
remember that there are men born on American soil, 
not only of foreign parentage but men in the second 
generation, who call themselves Gsrman-Americans 
and Irish-Americans and whose votes can always be 
counted in the solid vote of their nationalities upon 
all such important civil measures as the public school, 
questions of municipal legislation that pertain to Sab- 
bath observance, the making or enforcement of the 
laws governing saloons, gambling dens, and houses 
of prostitution, the statistics of the census of 1890 
must be of ominous significance to every thoughtful 
American. The elements of population according to 
the several divisions, counting (i) as native, those of 
native white parentage; (2) foreign, those of foreign 
birth and of foreign parentage; (3) colored, including 
not only persons of African race, but also Japanese, 
Chinese aQ4 civilised Indians, are as foUoiy?; 
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DIVISIONS. 


Native. 


Foreign. 


Colored. 


North Atlantic Division 


8,891,405 
5,067,379 
12,250,155 
6,661,648 
1,487,761 


8,230,576 
524,770 

9,661,772 
825,928 

1,382,496 


279,564 
3.265,771 


South Atlantic Division 


North Central Division 


450,352 


South Central Division 


3,485,317 


Western Division 


157,356 



Total |34,358,348|20,625,542| 7,638,360 

Of the 7,638,360 above denominated as colored, 
7,470,040 are of African descent. 

The above table shows that in the North Atlantic, 
North Central and Western divisions, we have 22,- 
629,321 of native white population and the foreign- 
born and their immediate descendants number 19,274,- 
844. To the latter also should be added the one 
million and a half foreign-born who have come to the 
United States since June, 1890. 

Compared with our foreign problem, the negro prob- 
lem is insignificant. The latter, it is universally ac- 
knowledged, can be solved by education and political 
justice. The negro is loyal to our political and social 
institutions. Educate him and you will have paved 
the way to political justice. The illiterate man, black 
or white, has no right to the ballot. Placing so po- 
tent a weapon in his hand. North 01 South, is a menace 
to social order. But education has little or no influ- 
ence upon the solution of the foreign problem^ The 
best educated of our foreign elements, viz., the Ger- 
mans, are no less tenacious of the perpetuation of their 
race as the German race in America, than the less 
educated foreign elements. They are using every 
possible means to this end, a foreign press, parochial 
schools taught in the German language, and in two 
States at least, Illinois and Wisconsin (and the same 
will soon be true in Iowa), no political measure can 

become a Jaw that c}oes not have the approbation and 
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receive the support of" the solid German vote." The 
conception of the formation of a great American na- 
tion by the blending and development of the better 
characteristics of all the heterogeneous elements ot 
our population, is so far above their conception that 
it never seems to enter into their thought, or find ex- 
pression in their discussions of political or civil meas- 
ures. It is the German language and German, rule 
they are after in school and in state. The same is 
true of other foreign elements, which are profiting by 
their example and using the same tactics. 

It is certainly time that we should hear more of the 
demands of simple Americans — Americans of the type 
of Lincoln and Grant, with no foreign handles to their 
Americanism — and American issues in our political 
campaigns, not in any narrow sense, but in the be- 
lief that the truest patriotism is in the maintenance 
of the purity and integrity of distinctly American in- 
stitutions,%and feeling the inspiration of Lincoln when 
he said: "America is the best definition of liberty yet 
given to the world." 



CHAPTER II. 



OUR CRIMINAL BELT. 



In 1850 we had one criminal to every 3,500 of our 
population. The statistics for 1890 'show that we have 
one criminal for 786.5 of, population. While our pop- 
ulation has increased 170 per cent our criminals have 
increased 445 per cent. 

The census bulletin issued February 14, 1891, giv- 
ing the statistics of convicts in our prisons and pen- 
itentiaries June 1,1890, contains the following signi- 
ficant words concerning our racial problem in its 
relation to the burdens of crime. "The foreign pop- 
ulation of this country contributes directly or indirectly 
in the persons of the foreign-born or of their imme- 
diate descendants, considerably more material for our 
States prisons and penitentiaries than the entire na- 
tive population." We are not, therefore, surprised 
to find that our criminal belt coincides with the for- 
eign belt. 

For the sake of comparison, the table is here re- 
peated giving the elements of population cf the five 
census divisions according to the enumeration before 
given, viz: (i) native, those of native parentage 
only; (2) foreign, those who are foreign-born, or of 
foreign parentage, and, (3) colored, including Japan- 
e9e| Chinese and civilised Indians; 

OS 
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DIVISIONS. 


Native. 


Foreign. 


Colored. 


North Atlantic Division 


8,891,405 
5,067,379 
12,250,155 
6,661,648 
1,487,761 


8,230,576 

524,770 

9,661,772 

825,928 
1,382,496 


279.564 


Soiitli Atlantic Division 


3,265,771 


North Central Division 


450,352 


South Central Division 


3,485,317 


Western Division 


157,356 



Total |34,358,348| 20,625,5421 7,638,360 

With the above table compare the following, show- 
ing the number of convicts in the prisons and peni- 
tentiaries of the United States June 1,1890, according 
to the same enumeration: 



DIVISIONS. 



United States 

North Atlantic Div... 
South Atlantic Div... 
North Central Div.... 
South Central Div.... 
Western Division 





Native 


Foreign 


Nat. or 




born 


born 


Parent- 


Total. 


of 


and of 


age 




Native 


Foreign 
Parent'^ge 


Un- 




Parentage 


known. 


45,233 


12,842 


15,598 


2,106 


14,477 


3,960 


8,564 


700 


6,466 


891 


221 


92 


10,990 


4,575 


3,924 


762 


9,241 


1,971 


1,082 


418 


4,059 


1,445 


2,007 


134 



Col- 
ored. * 



14,687 
1,253 
5,262 
1,729 
5,970 
473 



Comparing the statistics of the white population of 
the North Atlantic Division in reference to crime we 
have the following: 



North Atlantic Division. 



Population. 
Convicts 



Native. 



8,891,405 
3,960 



Foreign. 



8,230,576 
8,564 



Pursuing the analysis still farther we find that the 
States in this division having the larger foreign pop- 
ulation have also the larger number of convicts, as 
will be seen from the following table; 



{qQ)u4o8 8^Cl)iQei9 aii4 18Q ln4i^9. 
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STATES. 



Maine 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New Yorlt 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 



Foreign 


No. of 


population. 


Convicts. 


152,560 


170 


122,211 


116 


106,173 


91 


1,259,943 


1,457 


200,309 


111 


376,203 


340 


3,403,145 


8,190 


699,863 


1,557 


1,910,169 


2,361 



That this larger number of convicts is mainly drawn 
from the foreign population will be seen from the 
following table, in which for the sake of comparison 
only the convicts of the native or foreign parentage 
and foreign-born are enumerated: 



STATES. 



Maine 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont * 

Massachusetts.... 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 



Native 


Foreign 


Convicts of ( 


Popu- 


Popu- 


Native 


' lation. 


lation. 


Perentage. 


506,703 


152,560 


82 


253,629 


122,211 


58 


225,245 


106,173 


43 


955,430 


1,259,943 


397 


137,550 


200,309 


39 


357,235 


376,203 


114 


2,520,807 


3,403,145 


1,959 


696,718 


699,863 


412 


3,238,088 


1,910,169 


856 



Con. for'gn 
born, of for- 
eign par'ng 

ToT 

58 

39 

1,019 

69 

173 

5,112 

912 

1,112 



Of the number of convicts in this division, 3,960 
are of native parentage and 3,780 are foreign-born. 
It will be seen that the 8,891,405 of the native white 
population furnish 3,960 convicts, while the 8,230,576 
of the foreign-born and their immediate descendants 
furnish 8,564. Of the 5,112 foreign convicts in New 
York, 2,401 are of foreign parentage, and of the 1,019 
foreign convicts in Massachusetts, 527 are of foreign 
parentage. 

From the above table it will be seen that the con- 
Yjct3 whQ ^r^ foreigQ-borp or of foreign parentage in 
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New York alone outnumber the native convicts in all 
the nine States composing this division, the difference 
being greater than the entire number of native con- 
victs in all the other States of this division with the 
exception of New York and Pennsylvania. It will 
also be seen that either the convicts who are foreign- 
born, or those of foreign parentage alone in New York 
outnumber all the convicts of native parentage in the 
other eight States of the division. It will also be seen 
that the convicts who are foreign-born or of foreign 
parentage in Massachusetts or Pennsylvania, outnum- 
ber all the native convicts in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut and New Jersey. 
Comparing the statistics of the white population of 
the North Central Division, as to the native and for- 
eign population and the relative number of convicts, 
we have the following: 



North Central Division. 

Population 

Convicts 



Native. 

12,250,155 
4,575 



■Foreign. 

9,661,772 
3,924 



The comparative statistics of the native white and 
foreign population in the several States of this divi- 
sion, relative to crime, are as follows: 



STATES. 



Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota . 
South Dakota . 

Nebraska 

KanBas 

^ J.W. . ■■ . '■ < .1,. I .«H ■ , ■ ■■ . ■■■I , ^ 1 1 1 



Native 
popu- 
lation. 



2,234,517 

1,697,998 

1,882,693 

917,693 

434,649 

310,951 

1,063,967 

1,856,477 

37,428 

127,232 

594,224 

992,826 



Foreign 

f>opu- 
ation. 



1,250,288 

448,738 

1,885,775 

1,155,191 

1,245,624 

985,208 

837,119 

671,981 

144,695 

200,058 

452,664 

384,227 



Convicts of 

native 
parentage. 



678 
855 
751 
405 
149 
127 
289 
558 
15 
36 
253 
459 



Con. forgn. 
bom or of 
forgn.parg. 



520 

306 

933 

529 

348 

256 

227 

397 

43 

55 

96 

224 



"T?" 



■t:^ 
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This table is interesting as showing the less ten- 
dency to crime of the foreign elements at this divi- 
sion compared with those in the North Atlantic 
Division. It should be remembered, however, that in 
some of these States the police force of the State is 
criminally negligent in punishing evils known to exist. 
It may be reasonably doubted, for example, il such 
a known hot-bed of crime and infamy as the Huxley 
dens of Wisconsin could exist unmolested and unpun- 
ished by law in any State that is not thoroughly for- 
eignized in its population, sentiment and laws, or the 
non-enforcement of its laws. 

The statistics of the Western Division, showing the 
number of convicts relative to the native white and 
foreign population, are as follows: 



Wcslern Division. 




Foreign. 




1,487,761 
1,445 






2,007 





Of the total number of convicts enumerated as for- 
eign the foreign-born alone furnish 1,122. 

The relative statistics of these States are as fol- 
lows: 



STATES. 




ForeiBn 
Kn. 


Convicis of 


Conv.rqr'n 
botn or ol 
TD.iin.parg. 




S5,882 
30.3^ 
242,148 
119.320 
24.090 


28,850 
162,220 

23.390 

Sl,490 
137,447 

24,300 

se.fiis 

154.1(51 
97.7S7 
618,MS 


88 

3 

193 

30 

26 
30 
81 
158 
729 


























14,784 
45,400 












Or^ROn 


203,969 


136 


California 


497,890 


1,010 
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It will be seen from the above table that the for- 
eign population of California furnishes more criminals 
than the native population of all the other ten States 
of this division, the excess being greater than the en- 
tire number of native convicts in any State of this 
division, except California. It will also be seen that 
the foreign convicts in California exceed in number 
all the foreign convicts in the other ten States of this 
division. 

Of the entire number of foreign convicts in all the 
^ divisions, 1,747 have one parent foreign. Of these, 
1,040 have a native-born mother and a foreign father, 
and 707 have a foreign father and a native mother. 
The stronger influence of the father may be seen in 
the fact that of the 1,702 males, 1,022 have a foreign 
father. Of the 45 females, 28 have a foreign mother. 

Classified according to sex and parentage, the num- 
ber of convicts in all the five divisions is distributed 
as follows: 





Total. 


Native. 


Foreign. 


Unknown 


Colored. 


Male 


43,442 
1,791 


12,582 
260 


14,934 
664 


1,912 
194 


14,014 
673 


Female 



It will be seen from the above that less than 4 per 
cent of our convicts are women. This table also shows 
the great disproportion of the native and foreign fe- 
male convicts. 

The statistics of the county jails show the same 
disproportion of the foreign to the native element. 
The total number of prisoners in the county jails 
June I, 1890, was distributed as follows: 
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DIVISIONS. 



United States 

North Atlantic Division... 
South Atlantic Division... 
North Central Division.... 
South Central Division.... 
Western Division 





Native 


Foreign 


Nativity 




born 


born 


or 


Total. 


of 


and of 


parentg. 




native 


foreign 


un- 




parentg.' parentg. 


known. 


19,538 


5,265 


7,128 


1,568 


6,764 


1,788 


4,182 


287 


2,692 


561 


136 


57 


4,225 


1,405 


1,592 


724 


4,118 


1,042 


400 


280 


1,735 


469 


818 


220 



Colored. 



5,577* 
507 

1,942 
504 

2,396 
228 



In the North Atlantic Division, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
have the larger number of prisoners in their county 
jails, the prisoners of native parentage and of foreign 

birth and foreign parentage being distributed as fol- 



lows: 



STATES. 



Massachusetts. 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania . 





Native 


Foreign 


Nativity 




born 


born 


or 


Total. 


of 


and of 


parentg. 




native 


foreign 


un- 




parentg. 


parentg. 


known. 


954 


169 


760 


6 


675 


130 


500 


14 


1,292 


359 


819 


57 


783 


154 


452 


98 


2,386 


794 


1,213 


85 



Color'dt 



19 
31 
57 
79 
294 



In the North Central Division the States having 
the larger foreign population are Ohio, Illinois, Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin, and the statistics of their county 
jails are as follows : 



STATES. 



Ohio 

Illinois 

Michigan.. 
Wisconsin 





Native 


Foreign 


Nativity 




born 


born 


or 


Total. 


of 


and of 


parentg. 




native 


foreign 


un- 




parentg. 


parentg. 


known 


502 


219 


169 


63 


727 


209 


311 


117 


399 


86 


243 


49 


345 


84 


208 


43 



Color'dt 



51 
90 
21 
10 



* Includes 131 Chinese and 118 Indians. 

t Includes 2 Indians. 

} Includes 11 Indians and 1 Chinese. 
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A comparison of this table with that showing the 
population, native and foreign, of each State, shows the 
greater relative percentage of crime in Wisconsin than 
in Michigan. The same is true of Illinois and Ohio. 

Again, the same disproportion is seen in the statis- 
tics of the Western Division. The States having the 
larger number of prisoners in their county jails, and 
the distribution of the prisoners as to the parentage, 
are as follows: 



STATES. 



Montana 

Colorado 

Washington. 
California 





Native 


Foreign 


Nativity 




born 


born 


or 


Total. 


of 


and of 


parentg. 




native 


foreign 


Un- 




parentg. 


parentg. 


known. 


193 


45 


118 


17 


275 


98 


119 


43 


141 


42 


63 


24 


682 


162 


354 


48 



Color'd* 



13 

15 

12 

118 



Again comparing these statistics with the table 
showing the native and foreign population of these 
States, we see here also the great disproportion of 
the burdens of crime imposed upon the State by the 
foreign elements. 

In Texas also, which has the largest foreign popu- 
lation of the Southern States, we find the same dispro- 
portion in the burdens of crime: 



Texas. 


Native. 


Foreign. 


Color'dt 


Un- 
known 
nativity 

or 
parentg. 


Population 


1,408,880 
1,259 


336,955 
739 


489,588 
1,165 




Convicts in Penitentiaries and 
Prisoners in County Jails 


234 



Classified according to sex and parentage, the entire 
number of prisoners in the county jails of the United 
States June i, 1890, was as follows: 

* Includes 82 Chinese and 15 Indians, 
t Includes 2 Chinese and 15 Indians. 
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Males.... 
Females 





Native 


Foreign 






born 


born 




Total. 


of 


and of 


Color'd* 




native 


foreign 






parentg. 


parentg. 




17,801 


4,912 


6,401 


5,016 


1,737 


353 


727 


444 



Nativity 

or 
parentg. 

un- 
known. 

1,472 
96 



To recapitulate, the elements of population are dis- 
tributed as follows; 



DIVISIONS. 


Native. 


Foreign. 


Colored. 


North Atlantic Division 


8,891,405 
5,067,379 
12,250,155 
6,661,648 
1,487,761 


8,230,576 
524,770 

9,661,772 
825,928 

1,382,496 


279,564 
3,265,771 

450,352 
3,485,317 

157,356 


Sontli Atlantic Division 


North Central Division 


South Central Division 


Western Division..... 



Total |34,358,348|20,625,542| 7,638,360 

It will be seen from this table that the foreign pop- 
ulation bears the largest relative proportion to the 
native population in the States comprising the North 
Atlantic and Western Divisions, being very nearly 
equal to the native population in each division, while 
in the North Central Division the foreign element 
numbers a little more than three-fourths of the entire 
white population. If, therefore, there be any salutary 
influence in the larger proportion of the native popu- 
lation in the North Central Division, we shall expect 
to find relatively less crime in this division, and if 
the larger relative proportion of the foreign element 
to the native population indicates a larger criminal 
element, we shall find in the North Atlantic and 
Western Divisions the larger number of criminals rel- 
ative to the population. 

The following table gives the total number of in- 
mates of all the penal institutions, exclusive of juvenile 
reformatories, in the United States, June i, 1890: 

* Includes 2 Chinese and 8 Indians, 
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DIVISIONS. 


Tola I. 


native 


Fc^^U" 


known. 


.S. 




82.329 
28,258 
11,409 
39.S54 
16,(184 
6,724 


21,037 

6,1)64 
1,767 
6,914 

3,294 

2,(m 


31,414 
17,1141 
693 
7,tf75 
1,474 
3,431 






Nortb Atlantic DIv,. .. 
South Atlantic Div.... 

North Central Div 

South Central Div 

Western Dl\iMlim 


1.277 2,076 
184 8,8U5 

2,14S 2,827 
83S 10.480 
4-U 1 771 



It will be seen from the above table that the eight 
millions of foreign population in the nine States com- 
posing the North Atlantic Division furnish more in- 
mates of our penal institutions than the twenty-five 
millions of the native white population of all the forty 
States and Territories composing the South Atlantic, 
North Central, South Central and Western Divisions. 
We find also that the foreign population of these nine 
States furnishes more than two thirds as many c 
inals as the entire colored population (including 
dians and Chinese) of all the States and Territo 

We find also that the nineteen millions of foreign 
population in the North Atlantic, North Central and 
Western Divisions furnish more inmates for our penal 
institutions than the thirty-four millions of the native 
white population of all the States and Territories of 
the Union, the difference being greater than the entire 
number of native convicts in either of the five divi- 

Pursuing the analysis still further, we find that of 
the nine States composing the North Atlantic Divi- 
sion, New York has the larger foreign element, viz.: 
3,403,145 foreign-born, or of . foreign parentage, and 
2,520,807 of native stock. Of the 28,^58 inmates of 
the penal institutions of the North Atlantic Division, 

* Includes «iO Chlneie and 3S& Indiana. 
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New York furnishes 11,468. Of these 2,662 are of na- 
tive parentage, and 7,418 are foreign-born, or of for- 
eign parentage. In other words, the three millions 
of foreign population of New York furnish more in- 
mates of our penal institutions than the thirteen mil- 
lions of the native white population in the South 
Atlantic, South Central and Western Divisions. 

The Smte of New York pays annually $20,000,000 
for the support of her paupers, criminals and insane, 
and two-thirds of all these are foreign-born or of foreign 
parentage, and her prisons, almshouses and insane 
asylums are crowded to their utmost capacity.* 

Of the 19,854 inmates of the penal institutions of 
the North Central Division, 6,914 are furnished by 
the native white element, and 7,q75 by the foreign. 
Also in the Western Division, the foreign element 
furnishes 3,431 of the 6,724 inmates of the penal insti- 
tutions of that division, while the native element 
furnishes 2,098. 

It is said that the statistics of Great Britain and 
Germany for the last decade show a marked decrease 
in crime. The criminal statistics of the United States, 
on the contrary, show a marked increase. While the 
population during that period has increased 24.86 per 
cent, the increase in the crime of homicide alone has 
reached 59.53 per cent. Our statistics of homicide 
show the alarming fact that the nine millions of our 
foreign-born population furnish 1,213 homicides, the 
foreign-born and their immediate descendants 1,703, 
while the thirty-four millions of the native population 
furnish 2,182 homicides. Of the foreign-born homi- 
cides more than one-half were unnaturalized. 

* See testimony of Dr. Chas. L. Hoyt, of the N. Y. State Board of Charity, be- 
fore the Ford Committee of the 5(Hh Congress. 
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The total number of inmates of our penal institu- 
tions classified according, to the sex and parentage, 
are as follows: 



Male 

Female. 



Total. 



75,924 
6,405 



Native. 



Foreign. 



20,101 
936 



28,364 
3,050 



Unknown 



1,009 
430 



Colored. 



23,030 
1,989 



In this discussion no estimate can be made of the 
added burdens of taxation, required to meet the ex- 
penses counted by the million of dollars, to bring this 
large number of ciminals to justice, nor can we esti- 
mate the criminalizing influence of this foreign ele- 
ment upon the present and future generations of the 
purely native stock. That this influence is having a 
marked effect, however, the statistics of our juvenile 
reformatories clearly show, in the relatively larger 
number of female delinquents of native parentage. 
This is an important fact when we remember that it 
is from these, to a large extent, that the criminal 
classes of the next generation, and indeed, succeeding 
generations will be drawn. 

The following statistics for 1890 show the relative 
distribution of the inmates of our juvenile reforma- 
tories : 



DIVISIONS. 



United States 

North Atlantic Division... 
South Atlantic Division... 
North Central Division.... 
South Central Division.... 
Western Division 





Native 


Foreign 






born 


born 




Total 


of 


and of 


Color'd* 




native 


foreign 






parentg. 


parentg. 




14,846 


3,245 


6,aS3 


1,943 


7,388 


1,552 


4,224 


605 


1,293 


269 


273 


513 


5,451 


1,266 


1,618 


666 


359 


29 


46 


150 


355 


129 


172 


9 



Nativity 

or 
parentg. 

un- 
known. 

3,325 
1,007 

238 
1,901 

134 
47 



It will be seen from the above table that the 



* Includes 24 Indians, 2 Chinese. 
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number of inmates of our juvenile reformatories 
whose nativity or parentage is unknown exceeds those 
of known native parentage. It should be noted that 
of this number 2,905 are of unknown parentage, are 
all white and born in the United States. 

A more severe commentary on a certain phase of 
social depravity could not be pronounced than the 
fact that in the North Atlantic Division 1,901 of the 
inmates of the juvenile reformatories are of unknown 
nativity or parentage, Of this number, 1,704 are of 
unknown parentage. In this crime against childhood 
in the North Central Division, Michigan is the greatest 
offender, being surpassed by only one State in the 
Union — New York. 

An analysis of the above table shows that the for- 
eign element alone of the nine States composing the 
North Atlantic Division furnishes more inmates for 
our juvenile reformatories than the entire native white 
population of all the States and Territories. It shows 
also that the foreign population of these nine States 
alone furnishes more than twice as many inmates for 
our juvenile reformatories as the entire colored popu- 
lation (including Indians and Chinese) of all the States 
and Territories. 

Further analysis shows that of the 4,224 juvenile 
delinquents furnished by the foreign element in the 
nine States composing the North Atlantic Division, 
the foreign population of the State of New York 
alone furnishes 2,010. In other words, the three mil- 
lions of foreign population of the State of New York 
furnish very nearly two-thirds as many inmates for our 
juvenile reformatories as the entire thirty-four mil- 
lions of the native white population of all the States 
and Territories. It also shows that the three millions 
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of the foreign element of the State of New York alone 
furnish more material for our juvenile reformatories 
than the entire seven millions of the colored popula- 
tion (including Indians and Chinese) of all the States 
and Territories of the Union. 

The entire number of inmates of our juvenile refor- 
matories according to the census of 1890, may be class- 
ified according to sex and parentage as follows: 



Total. 


Native. 


Foreign. 


Colored. 


11,535 
3,811 


2,508 
737 


3,913 
1,291 


1,537 
406 



Unk'wn. 



Male 11,535 2,508 3,913 1,537 2,448 

Female 8,811 737 1.291 406 877 



The percentage of girls in our reformatories has 
increased over three per cent since 1880, the per- 
centage being 19.27 of the whole number, while in 
1890 it is 22.30. In proportion to the whole number 
there are five tiaijes as many girls in our reformatories 
as there are women in our penitentiaries. 

It will be seen from the above table that our foreign 
population furnishes more than one-third of the in- 
mates of our juvenile reformatories, the native white 
element furnishes not quite one-fourth and the colored 
population not quite one-seventh of the whole. 

Comparing the statistics of our juvenile reforma- 
tories with those of the penitentiaries and county 
jails, we find interesting data bearing upon future 
social oonditions. While the number of female con- 
victs in our penitentiaries is less than 4 per cent of 
the whole, the number of female delinquents in our 
juvenile reformatories is nearly 30 per cent of the 
whole number. Of the female convicts the native 
white is less than 20 per cent of the whole, and of the 
fQinale prisoners 'm the pounty jails the native whit© 
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is a little more than 20 per cent of the whole number, 
while of the female delinquents in our juvenile refor- 
matories the native white is over 22 per cent of the 
whole number. 

In conclusion, then, the area having the largest for- 
eign population relative to the native white popula- 
tion is also our greatest criminal area, and furnishes 
the largest number of criminals for our prisons and 
jails and the largest number of delinquents for our 
juvenile reformatories. 

The twenty millions of our foreign population fur- 
nished for our prisons and penal institutions of all 
grades, except the juvenile reformatories, 31,414 pris- 
oners, while the thirty-four millions of our native 
white population furnished 21,037. 

An eminent statistician has made the estimate that 
at the present rate of increase of the foreijgn element 
in our population, in 1900 we shall have 43,000,000 
of our population foreign-born or of foreign parent- 
age. It will, therefore, greatly exceed the native pop- 
ulation of native parentage; estimating the latter 
to increase at the usual rate per annum. 

We now have 50 large penitentiaries, 17,000 county 
jails, besides an almost innumerable number of other 
places of imprisonment, and the simple cost of con- 
struction of these penal institutions is estimated by com- 
petent authorities to have been at least ;?5oo,ooo,ooo. 
And the cost for the yearly maintenance of these in- 
stitutions, which must be paid by an added burden 
upon the tax-payers of this country, is almost incal- 
culable. 

We may justly ask: What are to be the social con- 
ditions and burdens of crime imposed thereby, if the 

present rapid foreigni^ation of Qur gitie^ an4 States, 
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north and south, shall continue during another quarter 
of a century, and the foreign population shall continue 
to bear the same ratio to our criminal element? 



CHAPTER III. 

OUR PAUPER BELT. 

Our foreign belt, occupying the North Atlantic,North 
Central and Western Divisions, may well be called 
also our pauper belt, for less than one-fifth of our pau- 
pers are found in the eighteen States composing the 
South Atlantic and South Central Divisions; or in 
other words, south of Mason and Dixon's line. 

The census bulletin, published July 8, 1891, con- 
tains the following important conclusions derived 
from the census of 1890: 

"The foreign population of this country contributes, 
directly or indirectly, in the persons of the foreign- 
born or their immediate descendants, very nearly three- 
fifths of all the paupers supported in almshouses. 
The disproportion between tlie two elements in respect 
of the burden of pauperism is even greater than that 
in respect of crime. The foreign-born paupers alone 
outnumber all of the white native paupers whose par- 
entage is known, whether the same be native or for- 
eign. They also equal in number all of the white 
native paupers of purely native origin and of the 
colored paupers taken together." 

Enumerating as before under foreign both the for- 
eign-born and their immediate descendants, we have 
the following table, condensed from the census bul- 
letin of July 8. z8qi: 
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DIVISIONS. 




United States 

North Atlantic Division... 
South Atlantic Division... 
North (Antral Division.... 
South Central Division.... 
Western Division 



73,045 

31,143 

8,100 

25,615 

5,049 

3,138 



21,519 
9,414 
3,703 
5,795 
1,892 
715 



Foreign 


Nativity 


born 


or 


and of 


parentg. 


foreign 


un- 


parentg. 


known 


32,177 


12,882 


16,830 


3,936 


873 


710 


11,784 


7,055 


577 


937 


2,113 


244 



Color'd* 



6,467 
963 

2,814 
981 

1,643 
66 



Of the 12,882 paupers whose nativity or parentage is 
unknown, 10,608 are of unknown parentage. The 
larger proportion of this number are presumably of 
foreign parentage, as the same is true in our waif's 
missions in our large cities. Of the 16,830 paupers 
enumerated as foreign in the North Atlantic Division, 
14,330 are foreign-born, and of the 11,784 so enumer- 
ated in the North Central Division, 10,265 are for- 
eign-born. Of the 2,113 paupers enumerated as for- 
eign in the Western Division, 1,848 are foreign- 
born. 

Analyzing this table still farther, we find that the 
eight millions of the foreign population of the nine 
States composing the North Atlantic Division furnish 
more paupers than the twenty-four millions of the 
native white population of all the other forty States 
and Territories. It also furnishes considerably more 
than twice as many paupers as the colored population 
(including Chinese and Indians) of all the States and 
Territories. 

Analyzing the table still farther, we find that of the 
31,143 paupers in the North Atlantic Division, New 
York furnishes 10,272, Pennsylvania 8,653 and Mas- 
sachusetts 4,725. The paupers for these States are 
distributed as follows: 
f Qolor^d |qcli;4es 3Q Indians aiid 13 Cl^ioes?. 
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STATES. 



Massax;hu8etts. 
New York 



Pennsylvania | 8,653 





Native 


Foreign 


Nativity 




born 


boru 


or 


Total. 


of 


and of 


parentg. 




native 


foreign 


un- 




parentg. 


parentg. 
2,65» 


known. 


4,725 


1,547 


460 


10,272 


2,598 


6,368 


1,081 


8,653 2,400 


4,498 


1,360 



Color'd* 



79 
225 
395 



Of the 2,639 paupers enumerated as foreign in 
Massachusetts, 2,141 are foreign-born, and of the 6,368 
thus enumerated for New York, 5,955 are foreign born, 
while Pennsylvania has 3,572 foreign-born paupers. 

It will therefore be seen that the three millions of 
the foreign population of New York furnish more pau- 
pers than the twelve millions of the native white pop- 
ulation of the thirty States and Territories composing 
the South Atlantic, the South Central and Western 
Divisions. 

It will alsb be seen that the three millions of the 
foreign element of New York alone furnish very 
nearly as many paupers as our entire colored popu- 
lation (including Indians and Chinese) in all the 
States and Territories of the Union. 

Of the 11,784 paupers enumerated as foreign in the 
North Central Division, 10,265 are foreign-born. The 
States in this Division having the larger number of pau- 
pers are Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa and Missouri, and their statistics are as follows : 



STATES. 



Ohio 

Indiana.... 

Illinois 

Michigan.. 
Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Missouri... 





. Native 


Foreign 


Nativity 




born 


born 


or 


Total. 


of 


and of 


parentg. 




native 


foreign 


un- 




parentg. 


parentg. 


known 


7,400 


2,299 


2,887 


1,870 


2,927 


1,064 


755 


1,007 


5,395 


682 


3,096 


1,521 


1,916 


407 


912 


559 


2,641 


262 


1,947 


416 


1,621 


816 


741 


639 


2,378 


478 


786 


846 



Color'dt 



344 
101 
96 
38 
16 
25 
269 



jji^ "j_ ^ip^i.ii'i. 



* Includes 7 Indlani and 1 Chii^eiO, 

t Includes m Mi^^h 
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Of the 2,887 enumerated as foreign for Ohio, 2,394 
are foreign-born. Indiana has 635 paupers foreign- 
born; Illinois 2,897; Michigan 775; Wisconsin 1,627; 
Iowa 664; and of the 785 enumerated as foreign for 
Missouri, 696 are foreign-born. 

Of the 3,138 paupers in the Western Division, 1,848 
are foreign-born, and of this number California alone 
furnishes 1,553. 

The aggregate number of paupers in the United 
States, 73,045, are distributed as follows, according to 
sex and parentage: 



Total. 



Male 40,741 

Female |32,304 



Native Foreign 



born 

of 

native 

parentg. 



11,123 
10,396 



born 

and 
foreign 
parentg. 



Nativity 

or 
parentg. Color'd* 

un- 
known. 



19,052 
12,525, 



0,612 
6,270 



3,354 
3,113 



Of the 19,652 males enumerated as foreign, 16,938 
ajre foreign-born, and of the 12,525 females so enumer- 
ated 10,710 are foreign-born. 

It will be seen from the above tables that the twenty 
millions of our foreign population furnish 32,177 pau- 
pers for our almshouses, while the thirty-four millions 
of our native white population furnish 21,519. 

It should also be noted that of the 32,177 paupers 
furnished by the foreign population alone, 27,648, are 
foreign-born furnished by the nine millions of the 
foreign-born. 

With 27,648 foreign-born paupers in our almshouses 
already and three-fifths of all our paupers foreign-born 
or of foreign parentage, and with the large proportion 
of our criminals furnished by this foreign element, we 
may well question the wisdom or patriotism of the 
statesman who does not s^e iu thU ^dyancin^ ti<l9 
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of immigration, bringing to us more than a half mil- 
lion yearlj^ from the most irresponsible and incapable 
classes of Europe, a menace to the integrity of Amer- 
ican institutions. Nor does the burden cease with the 
prison and the almshouse. A similar disproportion 
between the foreign and native population is seen in 
inmates of our insane asylums. The insane asylums of 
New York and Pennsylvania are already overcrowded, 
and appropriations are pending to erect morp asylums. 
Three-fourths of the inmates of these asylums are 
foreigners.* The habitual and immoderate drinking 
customs of the larger part of our foreign population 
are among the direct causes that bring about the 
above results. Also poorly nourished bodies and dis- 
appointment are potent causes of the great dispro- 
portion in the tendency to insanity between the for- 
eign and native elements of our population. f But 
Europe is also shipping her insane to us in large num- 
bers. In two asylums in Pennsylvania the number 
of insane increased from'i88i to t888 at the rate of 133 
per cent, and two-thirds of these persons were for- 
eigners. J 

Testimony was adduced before the Ford committee 
showing that it was a common custom in Ireland and 
other parts of Great Britain to send demented persons 
to the United States. 

The large number of paupers exclusively foreign- 
born, is a confirmation of the testimony by members 
of Boards of Charities that our almshouses have re- 
ceived paupers by the hundreds, who had upon, their 

* See testimony of Robert C. Elliott of Pittsburg Board of Charities, and also 
testimony of Dr. Chas. S. Hoy, of N. Y. State Board of Charity, before Congres- 
sional Committee. 

t See testimony of Dr. Chas. S. Hoyt, of N. Y. State Board of Charity, before 
C'^ngressional Committee of 50th Congress. 

t In testimony of Robert C, Elliott, before Congressional Committee of 50tl^ 
Congress, 
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clothing the name of the workhouse in Great Britain 
from which they had been sent. The number of for- 
eign born paupers in our almshouses exceeds the en- 
tire foreign immigration of any year previous to 1832. 
When States are thus burdened by increased taxation 
and our Boards of Charities are petitioning against this 
influx of foreign paupers, criminals and insane, the 
question naturally arises : Why can not the simple 
provision of our laws regulating immigration, excluding 
these classes, be enforced? It was shown before the 
committee* that the two inspectors employed at that 
time at the port of New York were both foreign-born, 
and one of them had been but a short time in the 
United States. While by no means imputing want 
of good faith to the inspectors, or a lack of desire to 
enforce the law, it would certainly seem true that for- 
eigners accustomed to the squalor, pauperism and il- 
literacy of this very large class in every kingdom and 
empire of Europe, are unfitted by this very fact to 
interpret the true meaning and intent of the law. It 
would seem that the first step toward the proper en- 
forcement of any law would be the placing of all power 
concerning immigration in the hands of the Federal 
Government, so that not only ports of entry, but every 
railway train or lake steamer from Canada should be 
inspected by the Federal GoVernment officials; and 
if these officials were also physicians and members of 
the State Board of Charities of each State in which 
were the points of entry by steamer or railway and 
who, therefore, would have a local interest in pro- 
tecting their own State, much might be gained. The 
present system of inspection at New York was uni- 
versally declared to be a farce,f and, as it was emphat- 

* See testimony before the Congressional Committee of the 50th Congress. 

t See testimony of members of the State Boards of Charities of Massachusetts, 
New York and Pennsylvania, before Congressional Committee. 
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ically declared by a member of the Board of Charity 
of Pittsburg, "ought to be immediately dissolved." 

One thing is certain, foreign immigration is pouring 
across our continent from New York to San Francisco 
a flood tide of Europe's pauperism, as well as its 
crime and illiteracy, and if it be not checked, the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States might as well have been written in sand. 
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PART II. 

SOCIOLOGICAL BEARINGS. 
CHAPTER IV. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

We have so long felt a Pharisaical pride north of 
Mason and Dixon's line as we contemplated the illit- 
eracy of the South, that it may be a salutary lesson 
for us to learn that we have several millions of our 
population north of Mason and Dixon's line who can 
neither read, write nor speak English, nor read nor 
write their native language. 

In the investigations by the Congressional Com- 
mittee of the Fiftieth Congress it was found that a 
large proportion of the millions of immigrants who 
have been coming to the United States since 1880 
cannot read or write their native languages. Under 
a government like ours, the security of which is based 
upon the responsible and intelligent use of the fran- 
chise, no person should be allowed the privilege of 
citizenship who is not willing to give in exchange 
for that privilege the simple intellectual effort or la- 
bor required to learn the national language, in which 
all legislation is recorded, and in which he must re- 
spond in every court of justice. An immigrant who 
is too old, or disinclined to learn the national lan- 
guage, should not be admitted to the privilege of 
citizenship, for without this knowledge the very basis 
of true citizenship is lost, viz., the independent, in- 
telligent use of the franchise. 

No part of the public school funds should be ap- 
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plied to the maintenance of schools in foreign lan- 
guages. for the benefit of an alien population. 

The most naturalizing and nationalizing influence 
that can be brought to bear upon our foreign popula- 
tion is the public school taught in the national lan- 
guage, and we shall never be able to bring about a 
homogeneity in the diverse elements of our alien 
population except through compulsory education in 
the national language. In all the States having a 
large foreign element, a large percentage of the for- 
eign population can neither speak, read nor write the 
national language. 

In some of the Southern States where the propor- 
tion of the foreign element is small we find a lower per 
cent, but in general the percentage is uniform relative 
to the foreign population. The following table gives the 
percentage of our alien population in each State and 
Territory of the Union, who cannot speak English: 



North Atlantic 
Division 

• and 

North Central 
Division. 



Per cent 

of foreign 

element who 

cannot speak 

English. 

Maine 17.30 

New Hampshire 27.66 

Vermont 12.52 

Massachusetts 13.38 

Rhode Island 15.19 

Connecticut 21.76 

New York 37.76 

New Jersey 34.19 

Pennsylvania 41.40 

Ohio 35.43 

Indiana 26.10 

Illinois 30.24 

Michigan 27.99 

Wisconsin 42.23 

Minnesota 34.26 

Iowa 29.02 

Missouri 23 42 

North Dakota 21.07 

South Dakota 33.21 

Nebraska 34.30 

Kansas 29.12 



South Atlantic 

Division 

and 

South Central 

Division 



Per cent 

of foreign 

element who 

cannot speak 

English. 

Delaware 24.59 

Maryland 33.76 

District of Columbia 7.91 

Virginia 28.76 

West Virginia 34.91 

North Carolina 8.35 

South Carolina 6.52 

Georgia 8.04 

Florida 43.14 

Kentucky 21.86 

Tennessee 12.45 

Alabama 12.64 

Mississippi 13.22 

Louisiana 38.87 

Texas 60.54 

Oklahoma 9.76 

Arkansas 18.83 
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WESTERN DIVISION. 



Montana 24.26 

Wyoming 36.83 

Colorado 31.15 

New Mexico 53.91 

Arizona 63.66 

Utah 21.16 



Nevada 37.39 

Idaho 41.12 

Washington 23.45 

Oregon 56.27 

California 48.83 



In other words, 24 98 per cent, or in general terms 
very nearly 25 per cent of our alien population can- 
not speak the national language, and it should be re- 
membered that these large numbers are mainly found 
in our large cities where this possible illiterate and 
irresponsible citizenship will be most dangerous in 
its effects. 

The table above given does not take into account 
another rapidly growing element, i. e., children of 
foreign born parents, born on American soil, who are 
either not educated at all, or are educated in parochial 
schools, taught exclusively in their native languages, 
and who, when arraigned in courts of justice, have to 
be sworn through an interpreter. Cases of this char- 
acter were cited before the Committee of the Fiftieth 
Congress, and any one familiar with Chicago knows 
that there are children born in that city, who cannot 
speak the English language. 

The above percentages, taken from the census re- 
ports of 1890, certainly indicate the necessity for a vig- 
orous campaign of compulsory education in the national 
language, if we are ever to assimilate this large alien 
population. The educational problem in the North 
and South may be briefly stated as follows: In the 
South we have a large illiterate element, but with the 
exception of the small foreign element, all the native 
white and colored elements alike speak the national 
language. Further they, are glad to improve every 



opportunity offered them by the State or otherwise 
for education. 

In the North, on the contrary, we have a large for- 
eign element for whom the national language is a 
foreign language. We have a large illiterate element 
now counted by the millions, who can neither speak 
English, nor read or write their native language. A 
large proportion of' the immigrants who have come to 
us during the last sixteen years have not come for ed- 
ucation, but for revenue only. They neither desire 
an education for themselves nor for their children, 
whom they place in our shops and factories as soon 
as our laws, still too lenient on the subject of child 
labor, will permit. It is with this foreign element 
that the battle for compulsory education must be fought 
to a finish, if we shall ever become again what we 
were in 1820, and comparatively speaking, even as late 
as i860 — a homogeneous nation. 

The opposition that has existed and now exists to 
compulsory education in our public schools, has been, 
and is now confined to those States having a propor- 
tionately large foreign population. In Illinois, where 
the voters of the foreign element now outnumber 
those of native parentage, compulsory education in 
the public schools of the State has been voted down 
by a legislature pledged to obey the dictum of the 
foreign element. It is doubtless true that under the 
present racial conditions in Illinois, no bill for com- 
pulsory education in the public schools in the national 
language could become a law. 

All the facts, past and present, bearing upon this 
subject, seem to indicate that the time will come, if 
it is not upon us already, when, if compulsory educa- 
tion in the public schools in the national language is 
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maintained, this important matter of the compulsory 
education of citizens for citizenship must be made, 
as it ought to be, one of national and not state legis- 
lation. The supine bowing of the native element in 
our political parties to this foreign, domineering, un- 
American, and denationalizing opposition to the 
State control of the education of the child for citizen- 
ship, is in itself a menace of future peril, showing as 
it does that the process of the de-Americanization of 
the native element on this most vital of all subjects, 
has already begun. 

It may not be surprising that on the frontier or in 
New Mexico, for example, American citizens will not 
speak the national language unless compelled to do 
so, and make no secret of their dislike and jealousy of 
native Americans, while the large majority cannot 
read their ballots unless printed in Spanish. But 
when we hear of public schools in America taught in 
German and Polish, instead of the language of Emer- 
son and Longfellow, Lincoln and Grant, one feels 
like taking, not Diogenes* lantern, but an Edison 
search-light and going about our streets to see if there 
be in all our cities a patriot. 

The prejudices of race and religion have conspired 
to oppose the right of the State, to insist upon bring- 
ing about the homogeneity of its citizenship by com- 
pulsory education in the national language. We have 
the strange spectacle of these historic foes in Euro- 
pe, German Lutheranism and Roman Catholicism 
conspiring in America against our public schools. 

German Lutherans, who have never raised a ques- 
tion as to the propriety of compulsory education in the 
schools and universities of the fatherland controlled 
by the imperial government, rise en masse to protest 
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against compulsory education in the schools controlled 
by the State in their adopted country. Obviously 
there can be but one reason, and that is the wish to 
perpetuate, through their parochial schools, the Ger- 
man race in America with its language and racial 
and religious prejudices intact. 

Catholicism is simply pursuing her time-dishonored 
policy of opposing all State control of education, and 
in this opposition in America she depends for her main 
support not upon native American Catholics, but up- 
on the large foreign element that has been coming to 
us 6y the millions, from the most ignorant classes of 
Catholic Europe, among whom the power of the papacy 
is unquestioned and supreme. It is true that there is 
an apparent disposition on the part of Mgr. Satolli to 
"compromise,", as they term it, on what is know as 
the Faribault sysem. An examination of that system 
shows that it is no compromise, and although many 
native American Catholics are outspoken in their sup- 
port of our public schools,yet Romanism, as a political 
system, is pursuing the same unrelenting course in 
her. opposition to the "godless" public schools of 
America that she pursued toward the "godless" pub- 
lic schools of Catholic Italy. Italy had been for cen- 
turies the focus of Catholic learning and wealth, and 
yet when less than thirty years ago Victor Emmanuel 
founded the public schools of Italy, of the 26,000,000 
of Italian subjects 17,000,000 were totally illiterate, 
and this was true notwithstanding the fact that there 
was one priest to every one thousand inhabitants. 
The papal interest in education, of which we are hear 
ing so much in these days, had gone so far that it is 
said a holy order had been established in Italy, the 
devotees of which, among other noble sacrifices, pledged 
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themselves to perpetual illiteracy. Not until Victor 
Emmanuel determined to educate that vast nation of 
illiterate Italians by the establishment of public 
schools, did the papacy take the slightest interest in 
popular education. Then to counteract the "godless" 
schools of Catholic Italy, the church began imme- 
diately to establish parochial schools, and through her 
ecclesiastical control of the masses of the ignorant 
and superstitious, over whom her power is omnipotent, 
she made an insidious attempt to undermine the gov- 
ernment of Italy by the breaking down of its public 
school system.* 

In America Catholicism is pursuing the same policy 
of opposition to the State control of education. In 
Minnesota, where the foreign element outnumbers the 
native element by more than three to one, Catholi- 
cism has made what she evidently considers her coup 
d'etat in her diplomacy on this question. The same 
hand that was extended in papal benediction upon 
the devotees to illiteracy, wrote anathema upon the 
public schools of Italy, and is now extended toward 
America in blessing upon that inspired prelatical de- 
vice for the compromise of the State, known as the 
Faribault system. 

It was the author of the system, Archbishop Ire- 
land, who declared at the Baltimore Congress that 
America is going to be made Catholic, and doubtless, 
since so much stress has been laid upon it, this is one 
of the imporant means of bringing about that end. 
What is now known as the Faribault system was thus 
definitely outlined by Cardinal Gibbons in a letter 
written in French to Pope Leo XIII., under date of 
March i, 1892: 

* It will be remembered that it was from these very classes of ignorant Italians, 
that immigrants were brought before our Congressional Committee who could 
not tell whether their native town was in the northern or southern part of Italy. 
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"This is the agreement between Mgr. Ireland and 
the School Commissioners of Faribault and of Still- 
water, and this what has been done: 

"i. The school buildings remain the property of 
the parish. They are leased to the School Commis- 
sioners during the school hours only — that is, from 9 
A. M. to 3 -.45 P. M. Outside of these hours they are 
at the sole disposal of the parish. The pastor and 
the sisters who teach can hold in them such exercises 
as they deem proper. The lease is for one year only. 
At the end of the year the Archbishop may renew the 
lease or resume the exclusive control of the buildings. 

"2. The teachers must hold diplomas from the 
State, and the progress of the pupils is determined, as 
to the various branches of profane learning, by peri- 
odical examinations held in conformity with official 
requirements. The classrooms have been furnished 
and are kept by the school commission, and the sisters 
receive the same salaries as are paid to the ordinary 
teachers. 

"3. During school hours the sisters give no relig- 
ious instruction, but as they are not only Catholics 
but also members of a religious order, they wear their 
religious habits and do not alter their teachings in any 
respect. The schools, although under control of the 
State, are in respect of instruction precisely what they 
were before the arrangement was made. The sisters 
teach the catechism after school hours in such a way 
that the pupils notice merely a change from one 
lesson to another; besides, at 8: 30 a. m. — before the 
regular school hour, that is, the children attend mass, 
and on Sundays the school buildings are at the ex- 
clusive disposition of the parish. 

"4. The public schools are scattered in various 
parts of our cities, and children are required to attend 
the school in the district wherein they live. Faribault 
and Stillwater* are excepted from this rule. Catholic 
children can attend the schools in question from all 
parts of the cities, and Protestant children living in 
the district where our schools are situated may do so, 
but are not obliged to. The result is that almost all 
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the Catholic children of the two cities come to those 
schools, where there are very few Protestants, and 
wherein the influence is almost wholly Catholic. 

"This, Holy Father, is in substance the situation 
at Faribault and Stillwater. After Mgr. Ireland's ex- 
planations and his answers, not one of the Archbishops 
offered a word of blame. Many were very explicit in. 
their approval, and Mgr. Williams, Archbishop of 
Boston, whose authority with us is very great, did 
not hesitate to say that he congratulated his col- 
league on the results obtained, that his own wish 
would be to submit the schools of his diocese to a 
similar arrangement, and that he hoped to succeed, 
at least as to some. 

"In fact, taking things as they are, the objections 
to this arrangement are none; the advantages are so 
great that the opposition raised by it is inexplicable, 
unless it is attributed to malice or ignorance. 

"In Minnesota Catholic influence is already consid- 
erable, and it increases daily, thanks especially to 
the prestige enjoyed by the Archbishop of St. Paul 
and the active part which he takes in everything of 
interest to the country. The members of the School 
Commission are too sincere and honest and, beside?, 
too knowing and prudent to try to introduce into the 
schools books which in any degree would be dangerous 
to the faith of the children, and if they should do so 
their scheme would be checked quickly. The Prot- 
estant children who attend the schools are too few to 
have any influence on the Catholics, and cannot pre- 
vent themselves from coming under the healthful influ- 
ence of their surroundings. 

"In this contract which he has made with the 
State the Archbishop took great care to safeguard the 
future. It is but an essay which he has made in the 
hope of obtaining later advantages still more weighty; 
and, assuming an overwhelming Protestant opposition, 
or bad faith on the part of the School Commissioners, 
he can end the contract after a year and return to the 
system of purely parochial schools. There is then 
nothing to fear. 
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"The advantages are many. The two schools, whether 
from the point of view of the number of scholars or 
from that of their resources, were decaying; to-day all 
reports show that they are prospering. They are 
well furnished and have all the conveniences of public 
schools — facts which are of great practical importance 
.for both parents and children. The teachers are paid 
more highly than the parish could afford to pay them; 
the faithful have no longer to pay the double tax to 
the public schools and the parochial school; and the 
pastors no longer have to worry to find the necessary 
money to carry on the schools — money often impossi- 
ble to procure without recourse to means inconvenient 
for more than one reason, and sometimes gravely so. 
Furthermore, almost all of the Catholic children of 
these two cities are now under a religious influence, 
which either did not exist, or in the schools which 
they attended, was Protestant. 

"In placing these two schools under the School 
Boards, which in our country are only local and mu- 
nicipal organizations, Mgr. Ireland did not intend to 
invalidate the principle of the parochial school, 
though he has been accused of so intending. His 
plan was to save two schools which were perishing, 
and to procure for a large number of children in Fari- 
bault and Stillwater the religious influence of which 
they were deprived in the public schools. When we 
think that more than half of our children attend the 
public schools, and in spite of all that we can do will 
continue to attend them, we cannot refrain from prais- 
ing Mgr. Ireland for what he has done and ob- 
tained. 

"For the rest, his influence in parochial schools is 
well known, ^nd his opponents have only to consult 
the oflicial statistics in the Catholic directory, to learn 
that this diocese, far from being backward, is in ad- 
vance of many other dioceses. Parochial schools are 
numerous in it, and out of a Catholic population of 
150,000 they are attended by 11,000 children; that is, 
one child for every fourteen Catholics. In Baltimore 
the proportion is almost the same; in Boston the 
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proportion is one child for nineteen Catholics; in New 
York, one for every twenty. 

"He has not even made an innovation. Many 
schools are under similar rules in several dioceses-^ 
for example, in New York, Milwaukee, Albany, Buffalo 
Erie, Harrisburg, Peoria, Rochester and Savannah. 
In this last named city all the Catholic schools are 
in the same condition, and Mgr. Gross, Archbishop 
of Savannah, before his translation to the Archbishopric 
of Oregon, did not hesitate to say at our meeting that 
he had always thanked himself for that state of things. 

"No one had dreamed of raising objections and of 
accusing the bishops and priests of these dioceses 
of unfaithfulness to their mission and treason to the 
church; but the passions were stirred up the instant 
Mgr. Ireland had acted. His enemies are bitter; it 
pains me much to say it. Holy Father, but they have 
watchmen at Rome and will stop at nothing to ruin 
his prestige and his authority; and that, as I have 
written to you already, would be a great blow, to the 
church in the United States. 

"Your Holiness will allow me to say, in ending this 
letter, that the silence of the Holy See on this ques- 
tion has been, and will be, interpreted as a virtual 
condemnation of the conduct and views of the great 
Archbishop of St. Paul. If this opinion had been 
shared by the American public, as it assuredly would 
be in time, I fear that the national sentiment would 
be excited and that measures obnoxious to Catholics 
would be proposed in school matters. There have 
been attempts in this direction; they have been 
checked for the present, but it is important not to re- 
new them in creating or maintaining prejudice against 
ourselves. 

"Further, Most Holy Father, I dare beg your Holi- 
ness to show to the American public in such a manner 
as you think best that Mgr. Ireland has your con- 
fidence, and that you appreciate his efforts and his 
acts for the good of the church in the United States." 

Contrasted with this un-American, unquestioning 
recognition on the part of the highest Catholic official iq 
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America* of the right of a foreign power to dictate the 
manner and matter of the education of future Ameri- 
can citizens, it is inspiring to read the manly words 
of Grant; words full of a genuine patriotism and a 
true catholicity of spirit. At Des Moines, in 1876, he 
said: 

"1 do not bring into this assemblage politics, cer- 
tainly not partisan politics, but it is a fair subject 
for soldiers in their deliberations to consider what 
may be necessary to secure the prize for which they 
battled in a republic like ours; where the citizen is 
the sovereign and the official the servant; where no 
power is exercised except by the will of the pecple. 
It is important that the sovereign, the people, should 
foster intelligence and the promoter of that intelli- 
gence which is to preserx^e us as a natiour If we are 
to have another contest in the near future for our na- 
tional existence, I predict that the dividing line will 
not be Mason and Dixon's line, but between patriot- 
ism and intelligence on the one side, and superstition, 
ambition and ignorance on the other. 

"Now, the centennial year of our national existence, 
I believe, is a good time to begin the work of 
strengthening the foundations of the structure com- 
menced by our patriotic fathers a hundred years ago 
at Lexington. Let us labor to add all needful guar- 
antees for the greater security of free thought, free 
speech, a free press, pure morals, unfettered religious 
sentiments and equal rights and privileges to all men, 
irrespective of nationality, color or religion. En- 
courage free schools and resolve that not one dollar 
of the money appropriated to their support shall be 
appropriated to the support of any sectarian school; 
that neither the state or nation, nor both combined, 
shall support institutions of learning other than those 
sufficient to afford to every child in the land the oppor- 
tunity of a good common school education, unmixed 
with sectarian, pagan, or atheistical dogma. Leave 

* Mflir. Satolli had not then been invested with Supreme Catholic power in 
America. 
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the matter of religion to the family altar, the church 
and private schools entirely supported by private con- 
tributions. Keep the Church and State forever sepa- 
rate. With these safeguards I believe the battles 
which created the Army of the Tennessee will not 
have been fought in vain. " 

The clear-visioned general, who always seemed to 
know by intuition just where the enemy was ambushed, 
seems to have divined by the same intuition just 
where the next battle for the maintenance of free in- 
stitutions was to be fought. We cannot deceive our- 
selves. With Archbishop Corrigan demanding an 
appropriation of public funds for the parochial schools 
of New Jersey, the fatal blow already struck at the 
public schools in Illinois by the solid vote of Cath- 
olics and Lutherans, Archbishop Ireland's shrewd 
scheme for obtaining public funds for Catholic schools, 
endorsed by the Pope and his papal legate* in Amer- 
ica, Mgr. Satolli, declaring himself as the advocate 
of that system, surely one must be blind, indeed, who 
cannot see the end from the beginning. 

An examination of the Faribault system, as carefully 
outlined for the Pope by Cardinal Gibbons, shows 
conclusively that there is no compromise, except on 
the part of the State. Mahomet has gone to the 
mountain, but the mountain has not drawn one step 
nearer to Mahomet. As it is carefully stated by Car- 
dinal Gibbons, the Catholics have yielded nothing, 
but have acquired certain pecuniary and other advan- 
tages. In fact, the schools at Faribault and Still- 
water are still virtually, though not nominally, paro- 
chial schools, with the added advantages of drawing 
certain funds such as rent, higher salaries for teachers, 

* Mgr. Satolli, it is now known, is invested with supreme authority in all Catholic 
matters in America. 
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the improved furnishing and equipments of the school- 
room, etc., from the public funds. 

To show the absurdity of the claim of any com- 
promise on the part of the Catholics in this scheme, 
it is only necessary to draw a parallel case. Let us 
suppose, for example, that the Methodists of the State 
of Illinois, should revolt from what they would call the 
'godless" public schools of that State. Let us sup- 
pose also that one of their bishops declares that they 
are going to make America Methodist, and is also 
the special advocate of the claim for an appropriation 
of the public funds for the Methodist parochial schools. 
The school commissioners "being knowing and pru- 
dent," let us suppose the following "compromise" was 
decided upon by the school commissioners and the Meth- 
odist "authorities." Certain rooms intended for Meth- 
odist parochial schools, such as Sabbath-school rooms, 
where it is customary to give religious instruction to 
the young, are to be rented by the Board, and the 
Board shall have control of them during school hours 
only, i. e., 9 a. m. to 3:45 p. m., the teachers to be 
deaconesses, and, "because belonging to a religious or- 
der," to "wear their religious habits" while "they do 
not alter their teachings in any respect," the church 
to receive in addition to the rent for the use of the 
school-rooms better furnishings and equipments from 
the public funds 3 the salaries of the deaconesses are 
to be paid by the school board and they, therefore, 
"are paid more highly than the parish could afford to 
pay them; " no religious instruction to be given dur- 
ing school hours, but at 8:30 a.' m. the children re- 
quired to attend a prayer-meeting, and "after school 
hours, in such a way that the pupils notice merely a 
change from one lesson to the other," a catechism 
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upon Methodist doctrine and discipline, followed by a 
revival service. What a compromise the Methodists 
would be making with the State! Does any one sup- 
pose for an instant that such public funds would be 
given to .a Methodist or Presbyterian or Baptist pa- 
rochial school? In fact, the Faribault system is a most 
cunningly devised scheme by which Catholic parochial 
schools may obtain appropriations from the public 
school funds for rent, better school equipments, higher 
salaries for their teachers, and at the same time keep 
the line of racial and religious prejudice so strong 
in America that it may prove at any time the line of 
distinct political cleavage. 

The relation of immigration to this question is a 
vital one. It is a very conservative estimate to say 
that of the 1,442,332 immigrants who came to the 
United States from 1887 to 1889, fully i,ooo,coo would 
be pledged by religious fealty to opposition to our 
public schools. Of the nine millions of foreign-born 
fully seven millions owe fealty to the Catholic and 
Lutheran churches,* and when we add to these their 
immediate descendants, we have already a strong re- 
ligio-political element against our public school system. 
We cannot but believe, however, that wise statesman- 
ship and prudent legislation for the protection of our 
free institutions will preclude the possibility of an open 
struggle with any part of our foreign element which, 
by its natural or acquired prejudices, is inimical to 
the spirit of our Republic. 

We should remember, however, that no nation has 
become permanently great except through the crys- 
tallization of its highest ideals into a great national lit- 
erature. But what national literature can spring up 

* For confirmation of this statement see the distribution by nationalities of the 
nine millions of foreign-born. Appendix Table I. 
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in America if we are to be divided into petty Ger- 
manies and Scandinavias, and little Italies, Bohemias, 
Hungaries and Russias, each fostering its lingual preju- 
dices and race antipathies? We cannot lose sight of 
the fact that if we are ever to become a nation perma- 
nently great, we shall have to become a homogeneous 
nation, with a common patriotism, a common country, 
a common language and a common literature, and this 
can only be accomplished through the education of our 
widely diverse elements of citizenship in common 
schools taught in the national language. 

On Washington's birthday and the Fourth of July 
we are apt to indulge in a great deal of eulogy of what 
we like to call the corner stone of our nation, "the little 
red school-house." A careful study of our statistics 
of education ought to make us blush for the chaotic 
condition of this little red school-house. In the South 
often only a temporary structure of rough, unhewn 
boards ; in the West often a sod house lasting only 
three or four years and all the equipments necessarily 
in harmony with the temporary character of the struc- 
tures themselves. Here a few months of school, there 
a few weeks; here a Catholic orphan asylum^ receiv- 
ing school funds as a "corporate school; " there a pa- 
rochial school, ingeniously called a public school — no 
uniformity in manner or matter of instruction anywhere, 
and in two-thirds of the States at least, the collector 
of statistics for the census of 1890 unable to find that 
any records have been kept of what should be the four 
essentials of such records, viz. : number, sex, race 
and nativity. 

It would be ridiculous, were it not fraught with such 
sure disaster, to see the wealthiest nation in the world 
with its large illiterate colored belt at the South and 
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its still larger foreign element in the North, for a large 
proportion of whom the national language is a foreign 
language ; the nation, too, which more than any other 
demands intelligent,responsible citizenship, depending 
for such citizenship upon the hap-hazard, helter- 
skelter sort of education, which from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, from the Lakes to the Gulf, has in it no uni- 
formity in the work accomplished or the thoroughness 
with which it is done. 

An examination of our educational statistics shows 
one important difference in comparing our Northern 
States with their foreign and to a large extent illiter- 
ate belt, with the Southern States having their illit- 
erate white and colored belt. The per cent of gain in 
the public school enrollment to the per cent of gain 
in population is much greater in the South than in 
the North. 

Below are given twelve Northern and twelve Southern 
States, with the per cent of gain in each of popula- 
tion and school enrollment from 1880 to 1890. The 
reader will notice that the States selected. North and 
South, are best representative of both the literate and 
illiterate elements of population : 



STATES. 



Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania., 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 



Per cent 
of 

gain 

in 

population. 




Per cent 

of 

gain in 

school 

enrollment. 



17.33 

6.68 

1.38 

14.05 

1.59 

5.98 

.96 

10.55 

17.82 

16.98 

51.10 

15.88 
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STATES. 



Delaware 

Maryland 11.4i» 



Vir^nia 
North Carolina. 
Sonth Carolina. 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Tennessee 

Kentnckv 

Florida...- 

Loais^iana. 

Texas 



? Per cent 


Percent 


of 


of 


i pain 


gala in 


1 ia 


school 


' pcpclation. 


enrollment. 


14 Ki 


19.01 


; 11.4i» 


22.S> 


9.4s 


55.0i> 


ir>..-i» 


27.«)S 


15.63 


aO.Sd 


19.14 


44.47 


19.V4 


61.53 


14.«ti) 


56.34 


liJ.TS 


39-37 


42.24 


110.5S 


19.01 


53.52 


4<).+4 


133.15 



Taking into account both the increased interest in 
popular education in the South, and the increased 
percentage of adult population in the Northern States, 
owing to immigration, there is still a ver\' much larger 
per cent of gain in the school enrollment in the South 
than in the North. 

There are two reasons for this relative difference. 
In the above table it will be seen that the greatest 
difference of ratio between the per cent of gain in 
population and that of school enrollment is in New 
York and Pennsylvania. In these States, with their 
large foreign element, the parochial school is con- 
stantly absorbing a larger percentage of the children 
of school age, and it is impossible to obtain accurate 
reports from all of these schools, the sending of such 
reports being of course entirely voluntary. New York 
has 92,000 pupils reported in its Catholic and $,000 in 
its Lutheran parochial schools. Pennsylvania has 
55,000 pupils in its Catholic and 4.000 in its Lutheran 
parochial schools. As an indication of the heteroge- 
neous character of the population of Pennsylvania, 
the statistics of the Roman Catholic diocese of Scran- 
ton show that there are seven Polish, seven German, 
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four Hungarian, one Lithuanian, one Polish and 
Lithuanian, one Italian, besides English congrega- 
tions. It should always be remembered that the 
Roman Catholic church makes no attempt to Ameri- 
canize these foreign elements by giving them relig- 
ious or other instruction in the national language; 
but, on the contrary, she boasts of being "a polyglot 
church," and giving instruction to American citizens 
"in German, Bohemian, Polish, Lithuanian, Hunga- 
rian, French, Spanish and other languages." 

The recent census of church statistics contains the 
following: "The recent extraordinary growth of the 
Lutheran communion in this country is due in part to 
immigration from Lutheran countries. A large pro- 
portion cf Lutherans are either German immigrants, 
or the offspring of German immigrants. There are 
also large bodies of Swedish, Norwegian and Danish 
Lutherans, with a number from Finland and other Eu- 
ropean countries," Within twelve years three-quarters 
of a million of German subjects have emigrated to 
the United States. Official statistics of Germany show 
that Germans are emigrating to the United States now 
at the rate of 200,000 annually, and this official esti- 
mate does not include those who emigrate to escape 
military duty, the number of whom has been in some 
years as high as sixteen and eighteen thousand.* The 
Lutherans are also rapidly multiplying their parochial 
schools. Illinois has 24,000 pupils reported in her 
Lutheran parochial schools. The entire number of 
pupils now reported in Catholic and Lutheran parochial 
schools exceeds 472,000, but the actual number .not 
reported is much greater. f 

• See Consular reports for 1888. 

t It was stated at the recent Catholic Congress in Chicago that the number of 
children iu Catholic parochial schools is 800,000. 
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The history of the last decade proves that we can 
always count upon the Catholic and Lutheran churches 
to be uncompromisingly antagonistic politically to our 
public schools, and determined in their efforts to es- 
tablish parochial schools into which shall be gathered, 
if possible, the large body of our foreign population, 
and in which these foreign elements will be taught in 
their native language. Parochial schools are foreign 
to the genius of our institutions. Whether Catholic 
or Lutheran, they do not seek to Americanize these 
foreign elements, but, on the contrary, in the perpet- 
uation of lingual and racial differences and religious 
prejudices are slowly but surely forming under our 
national structure a shifting quicksand upon which 
we can build no stable Union. 

There is still another cause of this small percentage 
of gain in the school enrollment of the Northern 
States, due also to immigration. A large proportion 
of the present immigrants bring with them the same 
social instincts that prevail among the lower indus- 
trial classes of Europe from which they have come. 
Child labor is the rule there, and they are eager to 
reap all the harvest possible from the higher wages 
here. As soon as their children can tell a nickel from 
a dime, they are sent upon the streets or into our 
shops to work, and their parents will use every sub- 
terfuge to evade the compulsorj^ school law,^ or the 
laws concerning child labor. 

Child labor is the product of immigration, and child 
labor means for the next generation physically stunted 
bodies, mentally illiterate citizens and morally a vast 
increase in the burdens of crime and pauperism.* 
Night schools are the result of child labor, and we 

* See article on Child Labor, Arena, June 18M. 
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may well ask : What is to be the result to the next 
generation when children, already exhausted physically 
by the labor of the day, are put under the extra strain 
of mental labor and exhaustion at night?* 

Surely the time has come, when the first concern of 
good government in America is the uniform and thor- 
ough education of its future citizens. More impor- 
tant to the stability and perpetuity of the govern- 
ment than any postal system, is our public school 
system, and yet we have a Postmaster General in the 
Cabinet, and only a Commissioner of Education in 
the Department of the Interior. 

Surely the time now is, when our talented Commis- 
sioner of Education, Dr. Wm. T. Harris, who has 
brought so much order out of chaos in the few years 
he has held that position, should be given a wider 
field for his work, and a power which he does not now 
possess; whrn religious bigotry, sectional jealousies 
and party spites should be buried and a national ed- 
ucational bill passed which will place a Secretary of 
Education in the Cabinet, and establish from Maine 
to California, from the Lakes to the Gulf, a National 
Public School System, uniform in its equipments and 
requirements throughout. 

European governments depend upon military power 
for their stability and defense. Germany, therefore, 
requires that each of her citizens shall give seven of 
the best years of his manhood to military service; 
France requires nine years; Austria ten years, and 
Russia fifteen years. Surely our government, which 
depends for its stability and perpetuity upon the in- 

• A paper read before the recent Labor Congress in Chicago stated that it was 
appalling to question these factory children and find the narrow limits of their 
horizon, many of them not knowing when or where they were born, or what the 
names of their parents were, unable to write their own names in English or any 
other language, and, of course, utterly ignorant of the history of our country. 
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telligence of its people, has a right to demand that its 
future citizens shall give ten years of their childhood 
to a uniform preparation, under the direction of the 
State, for the important privileges and responsible 
duties of American citizenship. 



CHAPTER V. 

INDUSTRIAL. 

Under a form of government where every laborer is, 
or may be, a citizen and voter, and where more than 
one half of the nation are wage-earners, the lowering 
of the standards of morals and wages of the laborer 
is a serious social and political factor. Any influx of 
wage-earners which, on account of numbers or char- 
acter, tends to degrade the morals and depress the 
wage rate of the nation's toilers, not only widens the 
chasim between the employer and laborer, but in the 
ranks of labor itself produces an element of unrest and 
antagonism which if long continued may bring about 
dangerous complications and even a civil revolu- 
tion. 

The hordes of cheap laborers that have been imported 
into the United States during the last fifteen years, 
and especially during the last ten years, have lowered 
the scale of all wage-earners from 20 to 50 per 
cent.* 

In some classes of labor, American laborers have 
been supplanted by aliens who have been imported in 
violation of the law of 1882, and who ha^^e no in- 
tention of becoming citizens. In the mines of Penn- 
sylvania, only the skilled miners are Americans. Two- 

* See te9t|moD/ before the Ford Congressional Committee, 
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thirds of all the miners employed in the coal regions 
to-day are foreigners — Hungarians, Poles and Ital- 
ians.* 

During the last sixteen years we have received from 
Europe a mass of immigrants equal to one-tenth of 
our present population, and of these 48 per cent were 
without occupation or training and 38 per cent were 
unskilled laborers. "fOi the 347,741 immigrants who 
arrived at the port of New York in 1892, over 50 per 
cent were without occupation or training. The num- 
ber of immigrants from 1874 to 1889 inclusive, classi- 
fied according to the countries from which they im- 
migrated, are given in the table on the opposite 
page J 

From this table it will be seen that every year since 
1874, middle, southern, and eastern Europe, with 
the Scandinavian countries, have furnished us more 
immigrants than England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales 
together. The immigration from the latter countries 
is much more easily assimilated, because of the com- 
munity of race and even language and common 1 ic- 
teric tradition; but it should be remembered that the 
present immigrants from those countries are by no 
means to be compared in intelligence and morals 
with the earlier immigrants from the same coun- 
tries. 

* See testimony of John Webb and others before Congressional Committee of 
50th Congress. 

t Assuming the railroads built in 1882 to have cost, with the equipment, $30,000 
per mile, more than 716,000 workmen of all classes were employed in railroad 
building in that year, while in the building of the greatly reduced mileage in 1883, 
with a reduction in wages of 11 per cent and of 16 2-3 per cent in the cost per mile, 
only 250,000 persons were eiDpIo} ed; a great army of 516 000 men were thus dis- 
charged in one year. Two railroad I rojects alone resulted in the discharge of 
nearly 20,000 men, who had been brought from Southern Europe for the very 
purpose of building the roads. — Report of U. S. Commissioners of Labor for 1880. 

tThis table is quoted from Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge's e«ceUe|it article in th« 
North American Review, January, 1891* 
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Comparing the annual averages of immigration for 
the seven years intervening between 1874 and 1881 
and 1882 and 1889, we have the following percentages 
of increase of immigration from the several parts of 
Europe:* 



COUNTRIES. 



France 

Norway 

Gt. Britain and Ireland. 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Austria 

Bel^um 

Poland 

Italy 

Russia 

Hungary 



Annual t Annual 
average ! average 



1874-1881. 



18K2-1889. 



6,0W 
10J67 

86,(>49 

7G,416 

4,159 

1>,535 

18,1^24 

4,042 

9,272 

847 

1.691 

7,893 

5,4:^ 

2,273 



4,885 

16,8(52 

145,461 

135.052 

7,S31 

4,487 

37,730 

8.663 

21,926 

2,023 

4,498 

30,474 

21,567 

13.101 



Percentage 

of 
difference. 

19.4 decre€i8e 

59.5 increase 
67.8 
76.7 
8S.3 
91.2 

107.0 
114.3 
1:36.5 
l:«.8 
; 166.0 
'2S6.0 
297.0 
47t>.4 



i< 

4i 
4< 
ii 
44 
4< 
*4 
4< 
4< 
<4 
44 



Our Consular Reportsf afford abundant testimony of 
the degraded social and industrial conditions from 
which these increasing numbers of our immigrants 
have come, as well as their total illiteracy and unfit- 
ness for American citizenship. 

The following statement as to the time and the rea- 
son of the importation of this foreign labor was placed 
in testimony before the Congressional Committee of 
the Fiftieth Congress: 

"In 1887 the coal operators of the anthracite coal 
regions, after consultation, decided that in order to 
keep the labor in the coal fields in subjection it was 
necessary to do two things, and it was agreed also 
that those two things should be done. First: That 
twice as many coal openings as were necessary to sup- 
ply the demand should be made and prepared for opera- 

* Tbit ubla is alio quoted troa tbq North Amencaa Eleview. JaxL, laOL 
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tion; and second, to get a supply of foreign cheap 
labor, large enough to overstock the region, so that 
when any trouble should arise there would be plenty 
of surplus labor on hand, and if a strike should occur 
at one point the supply of coal would be kept up at 
another point. "* The Commissioner of Labor of Penn- 
sylvania, Hon. Albert S. Bolles, in discussing the 
strikes and lockouts in his report for 1891 (See Offi. 
Doc. No. 10, D. 13), concludes as follows: "The op- 
erators themselves are not blameless in this matter. 
Desire f©r cheap labor seems to have influenced them 
in employing men utterly unacquainted with our laws 
or customs, unfitted in many respects to be associates 
of the better class of citizens, and who in time ac- 
quired a knowledge that led them to be breeders of 
discontent and trouble. Excited and infuriated, un- 
able to reason or be reasoned with, the only course 
seemingly left to them was the destruction of prop- 
erty. This affair clearly shows that there are consid- 
erations besides cheapness of labor in employing msn 
— the peace of society, the safety of human life and 
property, which cannot safely be overlooked." 

A threatened peril to American labor is the fact 
that our trades unions are almost exclusively controlled 
by foreigners and the number of Americans in their 
ranks is rapidly diminishing. Foreign methods are 
pursued. American youth is being pushed out of the 
labor market and we are paying the penalty for our 
surrender of the laboring interests of the country to 
foreigners, incapable by long oppression in the indus- 
trial slavery of Europe, to understand or appreciate 
the true dignity or interests of American labor. 

As late as 1887, there were no foreign-born laborers 
in the coal fields, and now there are 10,000 in thQ 
'* §09 loitimoD^ of Joba Webb be<or« CosHsreiiiopa) QommiUeOi 



io6 r>-A3i£^:.iX uociajLnzy 



Wyoaiing Vi..sy ilcrs, ini 2. n-ch larger proportion 
ia the Lebiz^ r«ir=-* Thej will wcrk for from 50 
cents :o 5i.rc ^ i^y ir.i Iit* c3 S:--t- a week, their 
fvxjj b^ing "rreii izi biccn us-illy e^ien raw with 
ocicns. Iz a hovel ziaie cf rr::e:: boards 15 feet 
high and -5x35 :eei- irczz thiny t3 fony of these 
Italians and Hungarians will c:>rk. eii and sleep. 
There are no sepanie runksw bur srraw is scattered 
around and once in a wh:le a £lil y mattress filled 
with straw. "They Icv?ked like dctg houses, " said a 
gentleman who had visiiei theiu.'*' 

"You lake an crdi:;ar\- small pig pen." the same 
witness added, "on a firn: and put a roof over it and 
cut a hole in it. do not protect it at all from the weather. 
. . . And inside it was as dirty as the coal in the 
mine." But their nlth is no: confined to their out- 
ward surround ins: s. In tnese hovels, in which an Amer- 
ican farmer wouid no: shelter his hogs, live from ten 
to sixteen of these foreigners, with one woman who 
does their cooking and is the common wife of all. J 
For these Hungarians and Italians are seldom accom- 
panied by their wives, and as Mr. Powderly truly 
puts it, "the}* didn't have any morals to bring with 
them. " 

As bearing upon this moral phase of the question 
the following table is significant, showing the relative 
per cent of males and females who emigrated to the 
United States from the several countries of Europe 
from 1880 to 1SS8: 

• Sae testimonj of John Webb and others before Congressional Committee. 
MUd. 
Soo tesliiiMMj before Commi ttee of T. V. Powderlj, John Webb and others. 
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COUNTRIES. 



Italy 

Hungary 

Poland 

France 

Russia 

Switzerland. 

Denmark 

Scotland 

Austria 

Sweden 

England 

Norway 

Netherlands. 

Germany 

Roumania.... 
Ireland 



Per 

cent 

of 

males. 



79 
72 
69 
65 
65 

63 

62K 

62 

62 

61 

61 

59^ 

56 

56 

51Ji( 



COUNTRIES. 



Per 

cent 

of 

females. 



Ireland 

Germany , 

Roumania... 
Netherlands 

England 

Norway 

Austria 

Sweden 

Scotland 

Denmark 

Switzerland 

France 

Russia 

Poland 

Hungary 

Italy 



48^ 
44 

40 
39 
39 

38 

38 

^7% 

37 

3b% 



•?r» 



31 

28 
2J 



While Italy, Hungary and Poland send us the 
largest percentage of males, they send us the smallest 
percentage of females. The testimony of all who had 
visited the coal regions of Pennsylvania, concurred in 
saying that these foreigners live like brutes and are 
utterly devoid of the most rudimentary moral instincts. 

But the object desired, the subjection of the Amer- 
ican laborer, has been attained. Said the clerk of the 
Court in Schuylkill County:* 

"The labor question in the coal region has bsen 
settled, and the influx of the foreign element has 
solved the problem. Intelligent labor is at the mercy 
of the coal operating companies, and pauper labor de-' 
signedly brought here by the operators and the trans- 
portation companies is slowly but surely driving the 
native and English speaking men out of the country. 
Wages have fallen 50 per cent in ten years, and the 
money which once made this region prosperous is no.v 
either hoarded or sent to Europe by people who com 3 
and live more like beasts than human beings, and are 
the unwitting tools of the operators and the carrying 

* See testimony beforetbe Ford CommitteQ. 
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j±£i-l or ziiDTil :v ir.f £:lif- riile., Tr_ 5*iit, And 
T-si. nc -Illy i- ~:"es. r«::t ir zht r-i^jdirii: £iii pre- 
p£ni.£ l: ridlvtvs. ire ruili.iii£ r: 're: ices, lziz izi the 
x:tJiisr£j. CDrsry-jcrioi: l.zi1 '.l.z*:c if^r.imiif-zrs cf out 
iLret ciifes. rL:s clsss o: imricrtnrs hi.? suprlanied 
lb* ArDericEr li^i^orsr. I: is 5«.:i ih*.: £.11 tbe asphalt 
roais in ibe ITzirei Stores h*Te hetn r.r'r:5rmcted bv 
i^TfiirDers. Ir:r vhtrevsr if r.£rrn;*:i:r ::" lab:^r thej 
cEier. the ArDeriran iLbortr s.-^rn iisar^r^ears from its 
raiJis. for : ihe\* will work :or Irwsr wa^es than 
EH AiDericEi} pc^ssf'riy car. a? inev -will live on bread 
and hacDn ani sleep on a boari : r r^hx'sicallv and 
morally ibeir habits are sr f.'.ihy :h?: dt se.1: -respect- 
ing American Isbr-rer "w-ill work viih r'ien: or be classed 
viih them: and :;> :bev are r, v^;:rcrroi;5 cUass. with 
fierce race antirsarhies. and in rommon with all the 
nations of South era Eurone have a sr/ance lack of 
appreciation of ihe va'.ue of h;:man lite..* 

• Speech of lohx: B Ehorhardi. hrf.trr thr iTnncrr^-^'.^n.r v*"nnimirt<»r of the 
fiSnd Confnress. ir favor of Testrirnor. nf imnii;;-..»!K\r,. A!-. rhi'rh.ir«1:V spee^.h is 
worthy of beinf: quoted ir. tiili Hr i^.\\A *-A: thi p*^S4<n: tinu wr havt- in New 
York City. OUT creates: r.itv. cijiht-tornh* foroijir. popnUtior, oi{:h: on: of every 
tec peopie there arr toreifmaTS. Tbat is not rievplopinc ihr \and^ in the far West 
vary xspidly, only nixn crowdinciim of wr oit> AaoriMits wbc ought to h»ve mi 
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Another class of foreign laborers, inimical to the 
just rights of the American workingman, is the skilled 
labor, virtually, if not nominally contracted for by 
American corporations and syndicates. It is the gen- 
eral custom in some parts of England, Scotland and 
Wales, as well as in the Carrara region of Italy, for 
stone cutters to come to the United States every 
spring and return to their homes in the autumn, the 
price of their steamship passage being but a trifle 
compared to the extra expense of living here during 
the winter.f One of our consuls cites the case of an 
Italian who told him he had thus come to America in 
the spring and returned in the autumn seven succes- 
sive years. 

The granite for the State building at Austin, Texas, 
was mainly cut by laborers imported from Aberdeen, 
Scotland. J One of these laborers, a tool sharpener, 
testified before the Congressional Committee, that for 
the work for which he received here $2.75 per day, 
he received 65 cents in Scotland. A granite cutter 
also testified that for the work for which he here re- 
ceived ^^16.50 per week, in Scotland he received JJ6.25 
per week. 

least first choice of the benefits of the freedom that they helped to build up and 
maintain. The trouble is that out of the 500,000 people who came to our shores 
last year, while sonxe of them were people who had the elements of good citizen- 
ship and people who had the will to be good citizens, the very large majority 
came of the very lowest classes in the scale of rational existence. They came 
here to increase our criminal classes. Just look at the trend of things in this 
country to-day, and it is alarming. We have incarcerated in our jails and peni- 
tentiaries 60,000 convicts; we have 250.000 ex-convicts among us, and penologists 
tell us that the increase of the criminals is out of all proportion to the natural in- 
crease of our population. Statistics go to show that these criminal classes are 
recruited very largely from the paupers who come from foreign lands." 

t The same was shown to be true of masons, carpenters, and laborers in other 
out of door trades. And it was also testified, subjects of Great Britain to the 
number of 5,000 came over annually to work on farms in Nevt England. See tes- 
timony of S. C. Wrightington. 

t See testimony before Congressional Committee of 50th Congress. 
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It is said that the large proportion of the stone-cut- 
ters in the quarries of the United States are from 
England, Scotland, \^ales and the Carrara region in 
Italy, and it should be remembered that not only do 
they reduce the wages of the American laborer, but 
they also take from him his legitimate work, compell- 
ing him to enter fields less lucrative because he is un- 
trained for them, while the imported laborer does not 
share with him any of the burdens of taxation. They, 
therefore, rob the American laborer in a three-fold 
manner. 

It is useless to say that the general reduction in 
wages which has taken place in the last ten years is 
all due to the introduction of machinery, and not to 
the enforced overcrowding of the labor market. In 
those branches of industry in which machinery plays 
no greater r61e to-day than five years ago the reduction 
is very marked. The cloak, for example, for the 
making of which 1^3.25 was paid in 1885, onl}' 90 cents 
is paid in 1893. A similar reduction has taken place 
in the prices paid for the manufacture of all clothing. 

An. overcoat was produced before the Committee on 
Manufactures of the Fifty-second Congress in the 
making of which nineteen men had been employed, 
and the total price paid for the making was 45 cents. 
Out of that price, the employers, of course, made 
their profit upon the nineteen men who had been em- 
ployed in making it. Also testimony was produced 
showing that corduroy pants were made for 10 cents 
per dozen. The average wages of adults working in 
the sweat shops of New York, where not only the great 
bulk of the ready made, but much of the so-called 
custom made clothing is manufactured, is from $1.00 
to {2.00 per week. 
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The Bureau of Labor Statistics of Massachusetts 
has shown the alarming fact that the average expenses 
of workingmen's families are if 754. 42, while the 
earnings of workingmen who are the heads of families 
average $558.68. This means that 32.44 per cent of 
the support of the workingman's family falls upon the 
wife and children. It means female and child labor, 
both of which reduce the opportunities for male labor, 
to say nothing of its inevitable deleterious effects 
upon the next generation. Twent}' years ago the em- 
ployes of the factories in New England were all 
Americans, while to-day ninety-five per cent are for- 
eign-born, and a large proportion are still unnatural- 
ized.* Wages have thus been reduced from 30 to 50 
per cent, while the cost of living has increased. The 
Illinois Commissioners of Labor Statistics, taking 
into account only the average wages of intelligent 
workingmen, give a similar report. They show that 
one-half of these intelligent workingmen of "Illinois 
are not even able to earn enough for their daily bread, 
and have to depend upon the labor of women and 
children to eke out their miserable existence. " New 
York and Pennsylvania necessarily have even darker 
records, for into these States have literally poured and 
stagnated the two larger streams of the lowest indus- 
trial classes of foreign immigration. The last report 
of the Commissioner of Labor of Michigan makes the 
same humiliating statement. In the report of the 
United States Senate Committee on Finance, of which 
Mr. Aldrich was Chairman, it was shown that of the 
232 families of workingmen selected from Georgia, 
Indiana, Iowa, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, 79 were unable from their 
yearly income to obtain the necessities of life. 

* Testimony of John Orvis before Ford Congressional Committee. 
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A prominent railroad official of Pennsylvania said, 
these cheap foreign laborers were coming into that 
State at the rate of 500 a week.* Wherever this tide 
of foreign immigration has found its way, statistics 
have the same results to show in enforced child and 
female labor. And this means, moreover, that the 
workingman must forego the comforts and the safe- 
guards of a home, in the true sense of that word. 

The "sweat shops" of our large cities are the prod- 
ucts of foreign immigration. In them we find, hud- 
dled together in filth and rags and ignorance, these 
immigrants, men, women and children working for 
10, 15 and 20 cents a day, and thereby, reducing the 
wages of any American wage-earner who is obliged to 
compete with them. The recent report of the Com- 
mission of Labor of Illinois shows that the women 
in the contract tailor shops of Chicago are all of for- 
eign parentage, and 78 per cent of them are of foreign 
birth. 

The foreigner who accumulates enough capital to 
open business begins to approximate as nearly as pos- 
sible the wages of his employes to similar wages in 
Europe. The large number of women clerks in such a 
house in Chicago — one of the largest in the city — are 
not paid sufficient wages to defray the expenses of 
their street car fare and the daily lunch they must 
purchase at the store. This house s^ts the scale of 
wages for women clerks in several others, and yet 
these clerks receive no more per week than the lace 
makers in Germany, of whom our Consul in 1885 said 
they were unable to support themselves upon the 
wages earned, without assistance from parents or 
friends. 

* During the month of February, 1893, over 3,000 Italian immigrants landed at 
New York, a large increase over the number for February, 1802. 



The most serious phase of the industrial side of this 
question is the moral deterioration of the laborer. 
Wage-earners who have thus before them from early 
youth to the grave only a losing fight with poverty are 
not apt to grow in grace or morals. The foreigners 
who have literally taken possession of our large man- 
ufacturing centers have not left behind them the low 
instincts and habits developed by the lower social 
standard of Europe. The de-Americanizing of the 
American laborer by familiar contact with these in- 
fluences is only too apparent and greatly to be de- 
plored, for it means in another generation a gradual 
approximation of the American wage-earner to the low 
standard of Europe. When a man is morally a slave 
it is easy to make him a slave industrially. No one 
understands this more thoroughly than that eloquent 
champion of the rights of American labor, Mr. Pow- 
derly. The most destructive power this foreign ele- 
ment brings to labor is its diseased social instincts, 
for, as some one has said, it is disease and not health 
that is contagious. The clear-headed, skilled or un- 
skilled American laborer might compete with the 
less intelligent foreigner in a chronic condition of 
booziness, but the half-tipsy American laborer must 
accept the wage rate set by the drunken immigrant. * 
But the deterioration of morals does not stop with 
the workingman. Women and children, compelled to 
enter the ranks of wage earners by the competition of 
foreign labor, are crowded into shops and factories in 
many of which the conditions are such that the sim- 

* Prof. Gould, in his excellent article in the Contemporary Review for January, 
1893, from carefully prepared statistics adduces the fact that while 60 per cent of 
American miners use liquor, 83 per cent of European miners are addicted to its 
use. The notorious drinking habits of the foreigners at work in Pennsylvania, 
were testified to before the Congressional Committee, as well as their vicious 
character when under the influence of liquors. 
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plest forms of decency cannot be observed. When,by 
such constant contact with demoralizing influences, 
the souls of the larger number of American women 
lose their delicacy and modesty, not to say their purity, 
and the minds of the children are contaminated, what 
is to be the harvest for the next generation of Ameri- 
cans? The much eulogized homes of American work- 
ingmen will be a tradition of the past. When in an 
extended area it requires the daily labors not only of 
men but of their wives and children to eke out an 
existence, it must be apparent that the blighting curse 
of European labor is already upon us — an hereditary 
laboring class. Hon. Carroll D. Wright, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Labor, in his first annual report* uses 
these significant words: 

"The industrial world having arrived at what may be 
called a crisis period, through the rapid extension of 
machinery and the consequent over-development of 
the industries of the world, makes the doctrine that 
the United States offers an asylum to the world some- 
what dangerous, or at least renders it a doctrine now 
largely out of place. The constitution of forces em- 
ployed in the mechanical industries offers the sharpest 
argument in favor of wise regulation of immigration, 
for it will be remembered that 31 9 per cent of all 
those employed in such industries in this country are 
of foreign birth, and however much foreign immigra- 
tion has added to the development of railroad building, 
public works, rivers and other enterprises, the indus- 
tries have been obliged to assimilate labor faster than 
the demand for products has warranted." 

The inevitable result has been the depression of 
wages, the loss of a proper home life by the crowd- 
ing of women and children into the ranks of wage 
earners, and, necessarily a lowered standard of living 

* Industrial Depressions (1886). 
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for the American laborer. Added to this the lower 
standards of morals brought into our manufacturing 
centers by the immigrants from the lowest classes of 
Europe, and the contaminating influence upon the 
two millions of children under fifteen years of age 
now employed in these manufacturing centers, and 
we have before us a great social problem, the solution 
of which can only be reached by wiser legislation, and 
a prudent but determined and effectual purpose to 
emancipate American labor; nay, more, to place around 
it such barriers for the future that never again will 
it be possible to record in the labor statistics of any 
State, that a sober, intelligent, industrious American 
workingman is unable to eke out a living without the 
compulsory labor of wife and children, and even with 
such aid, unable to secure for himself and wife the 
simplest home in which to shelter their old age. 



CHAPTER VI. 



MUNICIPAL. 



QucB fuerunt vitia, mores sunt, is as true of our larger 
American cities to-day as it was of degenerate Rome. 
With the influx of a large foreign population into 
these cities, there have come also foreign customs 
and institutions, and the laxity and license of Eu- 
ropean cities, those phases of social evil which are 
the most insidious foes of the purity and strength 
of a people. The slums of our large cities are but the 
stagnant pools of illiteracy, vice, pauperism, and crime, 
annually fed by this flood tide of foreign immigration. 
Surgeon-General Hamilton in one of his reports states 
that of fifteen insane persons and eleven idiots re- 
ported by the medical officer at New York, four of the 
insane and all of the idiots were permitted to land. 
We have asylums for the insane and idiotic in which 
we may place them and protect society from this class 
of persons legally declared unfit for citizenship, but 
we have no legal barriers or immunity from those in- 
calculably worse evils, the degraded morals and brutal 
social instincts which the greater mass of our immi- 
grants bring with them from the century-old slums 
of Europe. Of the immigrants from middle, southern 
and eastern Europe and some parts of northern -Eu- 
rope, it may be said that one and all, women as well 
as men, the better class as well as the worse, bring 
with them the drinking customs of Europe. They 

116 
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thus foster, by appetite and ballot, the saloon power, 
which controls what is already recognized as an im- 
portant, if not the dominant factor in municipal elec- 
tions — the slum vote. In one presidential election at 
least it was doubtless also the decisive factor. In 
1884, a difference of 1,200 votes in New York would 
have changed the Presidency, and it is an open secret 
that at any election the votes of- the slums can be 
purchased by the thousands instead of by the hundreds. 

The slum element, that is, the foreign element, is 
the one which in political parlance has to be managed. 

The political element that must be managed virtu- 
ally controls, and if of a vicious character, only awaits 
the hour when it fully knows its power, to break 
loose from all management and make laws suited to its 
own depraved instincts. 

In the chapter entitled "The Reign of Rum" in that 
book* of revelation of the slums of New York, the 
author has given a graphic account of the mutually 
fostering influences of the slums and the saloons. 
He thus describes the rapid multiplication of the 
saloons in the slums where the foreign elements are 
crowded into tenements, 9 per cent more densely 
populated than the most densely populated districts 
of London: 

'"Where God builds a church the devil builds next 
door a saloon' is an old saying that has lost its point 
in New York. Either the devil was on the ground 
first, or he has been doing a good deal more in the 
way of building. I tried once to find out ho\v the 
account stood, and counted to iic Protestant churches, 
chapels and places of worship of every kind below 
Fourteenth Street, 4,065 saloons. The worst half of 
the tenement population lives down there, and it has 

• "How the other Half Lives," by Jacob A. Riis. 
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to this day the worst half of the saloons. Uptown the 
account stands a little better, but there are easily* ten 
saloons to every church to day. . . • What rela- 
tion the saloon bears to the crowds, let me illustrate 
by a comparison. Below Fourteenth Street were, when 
the Health Department took its first accurate census* 
of the tenements a year and a half ago, 13,220 of the 
32,390 classed as such in the whole city. Of the 
eleven hundred thousand tenants, not quite half a 
million, embracing a host of more than sixty-three 
thousand children under five years of age, lived below 
that line. Below it, also, were 234 of the cheap lodg- 
ing houses accounted for by the police every year, with 
a total of four million and a half of lodgers for the 
twelve months. 59 of the city's no pawnshops and 
4,065 of its 7,884 saloons. The four most densely 
peopled precincts, the Fourth, Sixth, Tenth and Elev- 
enth, supported together in round numbers twelve 
hundred saloons, and their returns showed twenty-seven 
per cent of the whole number of arrests for the year. 
The Eleventh precinct, that has the greatest and 
poorest crowds of all — it is the Tenth Ward — and 
harbored one-third of the army of homeless lodgers 
and fourteen per cent of all the prisoners of the year, 
kept 485 saloons going in 1889. It is not on record 
that one of them failed for want of support. A num- 
ber of them, on the contrary, had brought their owners 
wealth and prominence. From their bars these emi- 
nent citizens stepped proudly into the councils of the 
city and the State. . . . The rum shop turns the 
political crank in New York. The natural yield is 
rum politics. Of what that means successive boards 
of aldermen, composed in a measure, if not of a ma- 

♦1889. 
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jority, of dive-keepers, have given New York a taste." 
Three-fourths of the population of New York to-day 
are living in these tenements. As to the motley char- 
acter of this population another quotation will give a 
significant answer: "When once I asked the agent of 
a notorious Fourth Ward alley how many people might 
be living in it, I was told: One hundred and forty fam- 
ilies — one hundred Irish, thirty- eight Italians and two 
that spoke the German tongue. Barring the agent 
herself, there was not a native born individual in the 
court. The answer was characteristic of the cosmo- 
politan charagter of lower New York, very nearly so 
of the whole of it, wherever it runs to alleys and 
courts. One may find for the asking an 'Italian, a Ger- 
man, a French, African, Spanish, Bohemian, Russian, 
Scandinavian, Jewish and Chinese colony. Even the 
Arab who peddles 'holy earth' from the Battery as a 
direct importation from Jerusalem has his exclusive 
preserves at the lower end of Washington Street. The 
one thing you shall ask for in vain in the chief city of 
America is a distinctively American community." 

What Mr. Riis thus graphically pictures of New 
York, is true in those portions of every large city 
where the masses of the foreign population are found. 
With the distinctively American community has dis- 
appeared, also, every vestige of distinctively American 
life and customs. If you wish to find the slums, if 
you wish to find the streets where the saloons are most 
numerous, where the gambling dens are always open, 
where the brothels are as numerous and open as the 
saloons, where the sin-cursed faces of children look 
into yours, children who never knew a father, the 
streets where it is not safe for even a man to walk at 
night (and sometimes by day) unprotected by a po- 
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1 iceman, if you want to find these streets in any 
large city, you will find them where you will hear 
every language of the globe familiarly spoken except 
the English, where' our foreign nationalities need 
neither Rhine nor Alps to separate ihem. These are 
the streets where quarrels, engendered by rum, are 
settled by the dagger, where the life of a man or 
woman is of as little account as that of a dog. And 
this is the favorite dominion of the saloon, which is 
itself a distinctively foreign institution. For the 
liquor traffic, which has become the real dictator iu 
municipal politics, is owned and controlled by this 
foreign element. Statistics show that 75 per cent of 
the brewers and malsters in the United States are for« 
eign-born, and a large per cent of the remainder of 
foreign parentage. Of the dealers in liquors (spirit- 
ous) and wines, 63 per cent are foreign-born and a 
larger percentage of the remainder of foreign parentage, 
and of the saloon keepers 60 per cent are foreign-born 
and the larger percentage of the remainder of foreign 
parentage. 

The Catholic Review of New York recently said : 
"If every Catholic in the liquor business would get 
out of it at once, the conversion of America would be 
advanced by a whole century." But this would be but 
a part of the story. "We should have to add: If every 
German Lutheran would stop brewing and selling 
beer, such conversion would be advanced by another 
century, and if every American Protestant would not 
only stop selling and drinking the body and soul de- 
stroying stuff, but would also put his stocks and cou- 
pons in the nefarious traffic, into the fire, we would 
be in the dawn of a moral millennium at least. But 
no such millennial "ifs" are likely to happen, as the 
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following statistics will show. The foreign belt will 
be seen to be not only our criminal and pauper belt, 
but also our liquor belt. The wholesale and retail 
liquor dealers, according to the last Internal Revenue 
Report, are distributed as follows: 



DIVISIONS. 
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Of the 78,686 liquor dealers in the North Atlantic 
Division, New York furnishes 41,809 and Pennsylvania 
13,641. Of the 86,385 dealers in the North Central 
Division, Ohio furnishes 16,920, Illinois 19,514, Wis- 
consin 9,541 and Michigan 8,679. Of the 29,146 
dealers in the Western Division, California furnishes 
14,911. In other words, the North Atlantic Division 
has one liquor dealer to every 64 males of voting age; 
the South Atlantic one to 117 ; the North Central, one 
to 70; the South Central one to 105, the Western one 
to 39. 

The following table shows the number of voters in 
each State to one retail liquor dealer:* 
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* In making this table only native or naturalized citizens are connted as VQter^t 
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It is not possible to make any accurate estimate for 
the cities, as the number of legal voters cannot be 
arrived at from given statistics, but it is evident that 
the average for each city will be much lower than for 
the State, as the city is the stronghold of the saloon. 

The Standard is authority for the statement, that 
in some parts of Chicago there is one saloon to every 
ten voters. The above table has an ominous meaning 
in the light of the recent investigations of venal vot- 
ing. Prof. J. J. McCook, in his remarkable article in 
the Forum^ on the debasement of citizenship through 
the use of liquor, gives some important statistics on 
this subject deduced from painstaking investigation. 
His investigations lead him to the conclusion that 
44.4 per cent of the venal voters in a certain city ward 
are "drunkards and hard drinkers," 46 per cent are 
"every-day drinkers but not drunkards," while only 9.6 
per cent are "not drinkers and not shiftless." 

In the towns and city wards covered by his inves- 
tigation, he finds that 113 out of every thousand vot- 
ers are venal; that out of every thousand of intem- 
perate voters, five hundred and forty are venal; in 
every thousand drunkards, seven hundred and ninety- 
five are venal; and out of every thousand voters known 
to have been arrested and imprisoned chiefly for 
drunkenness and its attendant crimes, seven hundred 
and seventy-eight are venal. 

Any one familiar with the methods of municipal 
elections knows what an important part the saloon 
plays as a rendezvous for voters, and, even though 
contrary to law, as a place where caucuses are held 
and polling booths are located. This is especially true 
in what we are coming to recognize in every large 

* See Forum, September, x892. 
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city as the foreign wards, or precincts. The men 
who are the recognized managers of the German vote, 
the Bohemian, the Italian or Irish vote, will invari- 
ably be found to be either saloon-keepers or persons 
known to be habitual drinkeis. These persons 

have no appreciation of the obligations or responsi- 
bilities of American citizenship. Their moral natures 
have become so blunted by the habitual use of liquor, 
that to them perjury is as good as the truth, and they 
do not hesitate to perjure themselves, to obtain fraud- 
ulent naturalization of persons who promise to vote 
"their ticket" for the price paid to put them through 
the fraudulent naturalization-mills which are kept run- 
ning night and day during every month preceding a 
municipal or national election. 

In the Forum of March, 1892, Hon. Wm. E. Chand- 
ler has given the following detailed account of the 
manner in which "all the male immigrants who remain 
in New York City become voters without regard to the 
prohibitions of our naturalization laws wherever a 
great political party determines to bring them to the 
polls." He continues: "In New York City during Octo- 
ber, 1891, and before the November election, about 
seven thousand naturalization papers were issued, 
nearly all by one judge, who examined each applicant 
and his witnesses to his satisfaction, and signed his 
orders at the rate of two per minute, and as many as 
six hundred and eighteen in one da3\ There were 
many classes of frauds committed. Papers were issued 
where the aliens named in them had not been in the 
country five years; where there should have been pre- 
liminary declarations, but no proof of such was re- 
quired ; where there had been such declaration?, but 
final papers were issued without their production, on 
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the false assumption that the applicants had arrived 
under the age of eighteen ; where witnesses were re- 
corded as testifying to the five years' residence, when 
they had known the applicant only a few hours, the 
witnesses being professional perjurers, each swearing 
in hundreds of such cases ; where the applicants were 
not sworn to make true answers when under examina- 
tion; where a clerk of court, on orders signed by the 
judge, gave out full naturalization papers without the 
appearance in court of any applicants or any witnesses; 
where the minutes showed that subjects of Great 
Britain renounced their allegiance to the Emperor of 
Germany; where, upon names being handed outside 
the court to persons engaged in making fraudulent nat- 
uralizations, papers for those names were brought 
back on orders signed by the judges either without 
any evidence or upon evidence wholly fictitious ; and 
where the face of the papers showed to the judge that 
preliminary declarations had been made less than two 
years before he signed the orders for naturalization — 
in some cases less than four months before." 

Mr. Chandler then gives the following individual 
cases, which fully illustrate the danger to our municipal 
lite, as well as national, of this irresponsible foreign 
element: "Patrick Hefferman, of 556 West Fortieth 
Street, New York, was 21 years old September 2, 1891, 
and came to this country on the Germanic, August i, 
1888. He was naturalized Oct. 20, 1891. On that 
day he was introduced by Thomas Keeler to a stranger, 
who went with him to court, and signed a paper; 
then both went before the judge, who asked the 
stranger something. Hefferman signed nothing, said 
nothing, but kissed a book and came out a citizen, 
having taken no oath except that of renunciation and 
allegiance. , . ._ 
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"Another immigrant arrived from Ireland, June i8, 
1891. In July he made his preliminary declarations. 
Being a bar-tender and desiring to be a policeman, he 
inquired about naturalization and was promptly passed 
through the naturalization-mill, and obtained his final 
papers Oct. 21, 1891, political agents being prompt to 
make false aftidavits for him without his signing or 
taking any oath, except the final one of renunciation 
and allegiance. 

"Charles Hoppstedt was admitted to naturalization 
on Oct. 20, 1891, and never had any first papers, but 
obtained his final papers Oct. 20, 1891, on the testi- 
mony of Doran, whom he had never seen before. 

"Patrick Dermody came to this country after he 
was twenty years old, and never had any first papers, 
but obtained his final papers Oct. 20, 1891, on the 
testimony of Doran, whom he had never seen before. " 

Mr. Chandler also cites many other cases, too nu- 
merous to be given here, of the fraudulent means by 
which immigrants are made citizens. In 1888, with- 
in the space of three or four days, 4,000 of such 
fraudulent naturalization papers were issued in St. 
Louis.* 

Everyone familiar with the South knows that there 
is no dearth of saloons there, yet it will be seen from 
the table on page 121, giving the number of voters to 
one retail liquor dealer in each State, that what may be 
called the liquor belt is coincident with the foreign 
belt and with what has been shown to be also the 
criminal belt and the pauper belt. In some of the 
States of the South Atlantic and South Central Di- 
visions where the foreign element is still so small as 
to be an unimportant social and political factor, the 

* See testimony before Committee on Immigration and Naturalization of the 
52nd Congress. 



tinmber of voters compared to the number of retail 
liquor dealers is three, four and even five times as 
great as in some of the Northern States. In the North 
Atlantic Division, Vermont has the smallest number 
of foreign-born voters, Maine standing relatively next. 
In the North Central Division, Ohio, Illinois, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa, have the 
larger foreign -born elements. In the South Atlantic 
Division, Maryland and Virginia have the largest 
foreign vote, while in the South Central, Kentucky, 
Louisiana and Texas have the largest foreign vote. In 
the Western Division, the larger foreign voting ele- 
ment is found in Montana, Colorado, Utah, Washing- 
ton, Oregon and California. In the last named State, 
if all foreign males were naturalized, the excess of the 
foreign vote over the native would be 67,854, and if 
the same were true in Utah, the foreign vote would 
exceed the native by 18,885. 

Statistics are not given showing the number of 
women of voting age in Wyoming. The above esti- 
mate for Wyoming is, therefore, based upon the 
same data as in the other States, viz., the number of 
legal male voters. Such an estimate develops the fact 
that, comparatively speaking, the woman's vote has not 
decreased the number of temptations afforded by the 
liquor traffic to the men of Wyoming. This fact, 
however, proves nothing against the justice of equal 
suffrage, but simply is a commentary in the shape of a 
fact upon the sentimental chimera that all women are 
born reformers, and are only waiting the divinely ap- 
pointed hour to redeem society by their ballots 

Just in passing upon this subject it may here be 
remarked, that with a large foreign element, having 
a preponderating voting power in almost every State 
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north of Mason and Dixon's line, from Maine to Cali^ 
fornia, and this element increased by a half million 
yearly, and with all its hereditary social instincts 
intensely hostile to such a conception of woman's 
work and position, it would seem, indeed, that this 
reform, which has counted among its advocates the 
honor roll of American philosophers, poets and states- 
men, may prove after all but the Utopian dream of 
the pure women and brave men of America's golden 
age of prophecy and song. It would seem, indeed, 
that its success lies in the hope that the chivalrous 
manhood of the South, where alone native American 
manhood is still supreme politically, may yet see that 
the only true chivalry toward woman is uncompromis- 
ing justice. 

Those who have hoped that some of the evils of our 
large cities might be abated by giving municipal 
suffrage to women, will see their hope fading into a 
distant mirage, as they note the preponderating foreign 
elements whose votes already control so many of the 
legislatures and by whose votes such amendments to 
State constitutions can be secured. 

When we note the intimate relation between the 
number of saloons and the relative proportion of the 
foreign population, it is not surprising that the at- 
torney of the National Liquor Dealers' Association, 
Louis Schade, should have appeared before the Con- 
gressional Committee to protest against the restric- 
tion of immigration, or that he should have pointed 
with pride to "that great foreign city. New York," 
and "that other great foreign city, Chicago."* It is 

* With almost universal agreement the foreigners who came back through this 
city on their way home declared the city (Chicago) to be as irreligioas as Paris, 
as licentious as Vienna, as much engaged in gambling as Monte C arlo, and more 
drunken and lax in the administration of its statutes than any city in Europe.— 
N. Y. Christian Advocate, Sept. 14, 1893. 
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not a matter of surprise, either, that he admonished 
the members of the Democratic House from the South 
that what the South now needs is a large foreign im- 
migration. 

The unprecedented growth of the social evil in our 
large cities is another direct result of this influx of 
foreign population. The social evil in middle and 
southern Europe is not only recognized as necessary, 
but as an essential part of society, and has been given 
its own special social rank and position. In America, 
under the fostering influence of this foreign element, 
it has already gained political power in municipal 
affairs, and a young lawyer who desired the nomina- 
tion for School Commissioner in a city election was 
told by his patrons that th6y must disappoint him, 
as "the bawdy house interest demanded recognition in 
the school board."* 

The saloon and the brothel will continue to hold 
undisputed sway in city elections so long as the ma- 
jority of the voters are foreigners, with the drinking 
customs of Europe, and their depraved appetites, and 
loose views of the prostitution of womanhood. A large 
proportion of the police power of every large city 
upon which we depend for the suppression of these 
evils, and the large proportion of the aldermen who 
make the city ordinances relative to these evils, are 
recruited directly from this foreign element, and they 
are therefore, by appetites, customs and habits, in 
natural and complete sympathy with these vicious 
elements of municipal life. Statistics show that at 
every municipal election in our large cities, there has 
been an increasing number of saloon-keepers elected 
as aldermen. It is certainly a commentary upon venal 

* See "Political Corruption in Maryland," by Charles Bonaparte, in Forum, 
March, 1892. 
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voting and the rottenness of municipal morals, that 
meni who by their character and occupation are ex- 
cluded from membership in so large and influential 
an organization as the Knights of Labor, are invest3d 
with the most responsible duties of municipal life. 

The deviPs trinity, the saloon, the brothel and the 
gambling den, have been fed and fostered by the 
passions and appetites of this foreign element until 
they have become the dangerous if not already the 
controlling, factors in municipal government. They 
are the real ever present, ever self-asserting elements 
of anarchy, recognizing no law, ready to meet any 
enforcement of the law by the shedding of blood.* 

But the most serious feature of this foreignizing 
process which is so rapidly going on in our cities, is 
the de- Americanizing in habits and social instincts of 
the present and next generation of native Americans. 
Vice grown familiar loses its power to shock or an- 
tagonize, and gilded vice soon acquires the fatal power 
to attract the wedk. When after only a century of 
municipal life, it is acknowledged to be almost an im- 
possibility to bring up a youth to the maturity of young 
manhood in any of our large cities, even under the 
best of home and social influences, without his losing 
his purity in the blighting breath of the saloon or the 
brothel, we may well ask, what is to be the sequel of 
another century of this foreignized municipal misrule? 

From the hills surely must come our strength; from 
the simpler, purer life of the village and the farm- 
house must come a purer, braver, clearer-brained, 
cleaner-souled, native American young manhood, 
which may be to its generation what Washington was 
to his, and Lincoln and Grant were to their genera- 
tions, menaced by enemies without and within. 

* As in the troubles at closing the race tracks at Garfield and Washington 
Parks, Chicago. 
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No one would more gladly give all just and gener- 
ous praise to our foreign-born heroes of the sixties 
than the writer of these pages. But we must also 
remember that the large proportion of the immigrants 
who had come to us before the sixties, were from the 
best, that is, the middle classes of Europe. They 
represented the best intelligence, morals and artizan- 
ship of their native land, and they brought to Amer- 
ica, their adopted mother-country, a full appreciation 
of her opportunities for individual and national devel- 
opment. These were the foreign-born volunteers who 
fought in the armies of the Potomac and the Tennes- 
see, with a valor and a patriotism that made them 
then, if not before, part of the very bone and sinew 
of our body politic. Henceforth, the flag they had 
followed and fought for and bled for, it may be, was 
their flag, and America their country. No one feels 
more keenly to-day than these very Americans and 
their descendants, the insidious dangers that threaten 
the stability of our body politic from this flood tide 
of immigration from the lowest industrial and social 
ranks of Europe. 

Nor can we forget that even in the sixties minor 
streams from this latter class had already begun to 
flow into America, and even then gave menace of pres- 
ent dangers. We cannot forget those disloyal foreign 
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mobs in New York, which required the recall of troops 
from the front even when the nation was in such a 
life and death struggle as the battle of Gettysburg. 
We cannot forget that we had even then a foreignized 
press, disloyal, in the words of Grant, "to the point 
of open treason." We must not forget that since i860 
there have come to Americ^i over eleven millions of 
immigrants and these, too, largely from the portions 
of Europe where the politico social sentiment of the 
lower classes is in direct opposition to the American 
idea of political union, viz., political disintegration. 
We must not forget that we are receiving constantly 
increasing thousands from the lowest ranks of the na- 
tion, of which 57 per cent are illiterate, and where 
when some patriot shouts "Long live Italy," mobs of 
these illiterate lower classes will gather about him 
shouting, "Long live the Papacy." 

Remembering that upon all questions of social re- 
form that are involved in State or national legisla- 
tion, the vote of this foreign-born element and their 
immediate descendants, can be counted on as almost 
solid, the important role played by this element in 
such legislation, the following facts from the eleventh 
census plainly indicate: 

Of the 16,940,311 males of voting age in the United 
States, 1,740,455 are colored, and 4,348,459 are foreign- 
born. The native white voting element numbers 8,- 
807,223, while the foreign element numbers 6,392,633. 
Analyzing these results still further, we find that of 
this total number of the foreign males of voting age, 
6,049,045 are in the North Atlantic, North Central and 
Western Divisions, the males of voting age of native 
white parentage in the same divisions numbering 6,- 
139,963. Again, in the North Atlantic and North 
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Central Divisions the males of voting age of native 
white parentage number 5,638,150, whiJe those of the 
foreign element number 5,416,901, and of this num- 
ber 3,600,951 are foreign-born. In both the North 
Atlantic and the Western Divisions the males of vot- 
ing age who are foregn -born or of foreign parentage 
already exceed in number the males of voting age of 
native parentage. In each of these divisions the 
number of foreign-born males of voting age is very 
nearly twice that of the males of foreign parentage. 
About one-third, therefore, of the entire voting ele- 
ment in these divisions is foreign born. In nineteen 
of the States and Territories north of Mason and 
Dixon's line, the foreign voting element outnumbers 
the native as follows:* 



STATES. 



Massachusetts 
Khode Island. . 
Connecticut . . 

New York 

New Jersey 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

•North Dakota. 
South Dakota. 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada. . . . . . . 

Idaho 

Washington . . . 
California 



Males 


Males 


of native 


foreign-born 


parentage 


of foreign 


of voting 


parentage 


age. 


of voting age. 


301,959 


355,083 


42,455 


55,301 


109,922 


110,194 


703,566 


1,041,852 


189,725 


209,241 


487,680 


566,783 


263,571 


347,437 


102,774 


357,119 


86,691 


287,336 


11,822 


43,947 


36,408 


59,769 


24,756 


37,192 


12,967 


13,083 


9,376 


11,784 


17,175 


36,060 


6,138 


10,864 


14,710 


14,815 


69,382 


72,552 


161,187 


229,041 



In every State in the Union, except one, West Vir- 

* For complete li$t pf States an4 |he fiumber of voting age |n eacl^ ^^t9 90^ 
^pp^ndijt IV, 
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ginia, the foreign-born males of voting age exceed 
in number those of foreign parentage, /. <f., the im- 
mediate descendants of foreign-born parents. And 
in every State north of Mason and Dixon's line, 
assuming but two political parties to be in the field 
at any national election, the foreign vote, if undivided, 
would hold the balance of power ; in some States, as 
in Iowa, Nabraska.and Colorado, the ratio of the for- 
eign to the native males of voting age being already 
nearly loo per cent and in others, as Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Oregon, over 75 per cent. 

The result of the massing of this foreign vote for 
or against any important issue, State or National was 
demonstrated at the recent election in Illinois where 
the question of compulsory education in the public 
schools was made the dividing line. 

Unlike European powers with their large standing 
armies, our government has no standing army worthy 
of the name, and depends mainly upon her militia for 
necessary defense. This being true, it becomes an 
important fact that we have within our borders over 
one million and a half of aliens who owe no allegiance 
of loyalty or defense to this government, an army 
of aliens larger by over twenty-five thousand than the 
host Grant led across the Rapidan. Of these 712,531 
are in the North Atlantic Division, 537,774 in the 
North Central, and 217,203 in the Western Division, 
aggregating 1,467,508 total aliens north of Mason and 
Dixon's line. Of this nearly one and a half million 
aliens, one or both of two things may be said. They 
either owe allegiance to some foreign power or pow- 
ers, or they have no patriotism for a government to 
which they have pledged no allegiance. If it be as- 

jsume^ that tbes? ya^t quip^^r^ of aliens of vpting a^q 
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have come too recentl)' to have made their first dec- 
larations for citizenship, then the danger of an un- 
restricted immigration that could thus permit any 
European power or powers to mass an army of aliens 
within our borders, in a short period of time, is obvious 
and unquestionable. The far-seeing Lincoln, who 
thirty years ago saw possible perils in the incoming 
masses of a foreign population, expressed the belief 
that if the American Republic ever fell it would be 
"by foreign interference." 

Our standing army is largely composed of foreigners, 
and not only is this fact a threatened peril, in case of 
a foreign war, but the low morals and brutal instincts 
of the foreigners have so degraded our standing army 
that it brands a man as of questionable morals to be 
in its ranks. Army chaplains assert that our standing 
army is a school of debauchery, that it is not uncom- 
mon to see men and women drinking and drunk at the 
army posts, and the men are familiar characters in the 
cock-pits and the low resorts of the cities near which 
they are stationed. It is well known that the chief 
argument against abolishing the canteen system, is 
the fact that our army is composed mostly of foreign- 
ers, "who must have their liquor." For the safety of 
the Republic it would seem to be the course of wise 
statesmanship to abolish both the foreigner and his 
canteen from the standing army of the United States. 
Certainly the small standing army we maintain should 
be drawn from the ranks of native Americans, at least 
they should be native-born, and the morale of the 
army should be so raised, that it would at least be 
regarded as an honorable occupation to be a member 
of the standing army of the United States. 

Whf^t 19 true of pwr ^rmy is §ai4 19 be equally trw 
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of our navy. It is also said that three-fourths of the 
crews of all merchant vessels carrying the American 
flag are aliens, atid a large proportion of their cap- 
tains as well.* 

The New England fisherman is also a tradition of 
the past. British and Scandinavian fishermen have 
taken his place for less wages. From four to five 
thousand fishermen come to the New England coasts 
every spring to man American fishing vessels. Con- 
cerning the supplanting of American fishermen by 
aliens, a special agent of the United States Treasury 
testified before the Congressional Committee of the 
Fiftieth Congress as follows: 

"I will state, the port of Marblehead, which was 
one of the oldest upon this continent, where the great- 
est East India and West India trade was initiated, 
where the fishermen were for nearly two hundred years 
American, where a fleet of fishing vessels of some 
thirty- three was in force a few years ago; that to-day 
there is not one such vessel of that class to be found; 
and not any of the -Americans enjoying their ancestral 
occupation as fishermen; all of them have gone into 
a lower grade of occupation, into a comparatively 
debauched occupation, and we have lost a national 
industry. The fishermen of Marblehead were Ameri- 
can fishermen /^r se, and they formed the nucleus of 
our naval force and made a part of the normal school 
of our national navy in case of the emergency of war, 
and none of them are to be found to-day." 

It was, therefore, not without some force of fact 
that a member of the Canadian Parliament said in 
that body, that the four or five thousand men annually 
furnished by two counties of Cape Breton to equip 
and work the New England fishing ports, would sooner 

* See testimonies of A. Packert, R. A. Bri)(p;9 9^4 M. J. Qrpce, ^etoro C9Pfre|< 
llODal Coi^mltte^ 9f tbe(&Oth CongreM, 
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or later control that field in their commercial pursuits 
and be ready for another in the event of war.* 

If the heroes sleeping on Southern baitlefields could 
awaken and come marching back north of Mason and 
Dixon's line on some national holdiay, what would 
be their thoughts as they looked upon the long foreign 
processions marching through the streets of our cities, 
filled with the waving banners of other nations, and 
carrying one lone Stars and Stripes at the head, and 
that often a poor apology for "Old Glory?" And if they 
were told that even that is sometimes carried at the 
head of their processions by stress of official compul- 
sion, what would be the thoughts of the battle-scarred 
heroes, who laid down their lives for the old flag? 
Nay, what would they think of the patriotism of their 
own sons, who can thus see, unmoved by a thrill of 
patriotic indignation, the flag for which their fathers 
fought and died, held in so light esteem? 

We are apt to excuse ourselves for this lack of pa- 
triotism by saying that we are becoming a cosmopol- 
itan nation. The cosmopolitanism of a nation having 
a common origin, a common language and literature, 
and a common history of defeats and triumphs, is one 
thing; but the cosmopolitanism of a nation made up 
of fragments of nations of diverse origin, diverse lan- 
guages and literatures,and diverse and often hostile 
histories of triumphs and defeats, is a totally different 
thing, and one that might react disastrously in a great 
national crisis. The former, on the contrary, would 
sweep into a great electric wave of patriotism, kin- 
dling into a national flame the love of kindred blood, 
and tongue, and country. 

The pages of history cannot be turned backward. 

. Jl* Sea testimony ol l^. ^}. Montfifoiqery bcfQro Q9Qgrei8}9n9l QommUtPf 9t t^% 
pvHfitvongr^fP) 
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We are already a conglomerate nation,with the chances 
all in favor of becoming still more so. In nearly all 
of the States north of Mason and Dixon's line, the 
assimilative power of the native element has reached 
its maximum, and in many of these States it is only 
too apparent, by the modification of laws and social 
customs and the foreignizing of municipal adminis- 
tration and ordinances, that the other process has al- 
ready begun, viz., the assimilation of the native ele- 
ment by the foreign. 

A great national struggle with a foreign power not 
too numerously represented in our population, would 
have a certain unifying effect, but aside from the dis- 
astrous waste of life and money such a war would 
involve, it is possible for other dangers to arise, that 
would more than counter-balance any possible unifica- 
tion that might result. The laws concerning citizen- 
ship in European nations make it possible for thou- 
sands of persons, if so disposed, who have formally 
become citizens of the United States, to evade the re- 
sponsibilities such citizenship might impose in time 
of war, by appealing to the laws of their native land. 
Mgr. Monaco, Italian vice-Consul, has testified* that 
an Italian subject, though he had formally become a 
citizen of the United States, was still considered by 
the Italian government an Italian subject,and in case 
of war could be called upon by Italy, and if not re- 
sponding to the call, could be punished for desertion. 
Germany claims every male born on German soil as 
her subject until he has passed through the several 
years of military service claimed from each of her 
subjects. She, therefore, claims the thousands of young 
men who have emigrated to the United States to es- 

« Sea testimony of Mgr* A- M^^tt^o^) (lafgrtt Congressional QoQ^mlttea of ISQtl) 
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cape military service. Russia claims ev^ry man born 
on her soil as her subject until he has passed through 
the required fifteen years of service, and even if he 
should be permitted to emigrate at the expiration of 
such service, his children born on Russian soil only 
cease to be claimed as Russian subjects by returning 
to Russia and passing through the fifteen years of mil- 
itary service.* 

That in time of war any large number of our for- 
eign-born citizens should seek to evade the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship by such an appeal, is not to be 
believed, but that even some should do it, involves 
tjie possibility of international complications arising 
which might arouse race prejudices apparently dor- 
mant. f 

The only true unification of the heterogeneous ele- 
ments which have entered into our national life must 
be accomplished by time, and time turns the pages 
of history by centuries. 

Ten centuries passed from the time of that great 
commingling of races on Roman soi], to the hour of 
their unification into a homogeneous nation by the 
genius of Dante, 

The accomplishment of such a unification of the 
diverse elements of our population is being put off by 
generations, if not centuries,by the intrigues of polit- 
ical tricksters in flattering racial and religious preju- 
dices. Ecclesiastically we hear about the Catholic^ 
vote and the Lutheran vote. Racially we hear about 
the German vote, the Irish vote, the Polish vote, the 
Bohemian vote, and even the Russian, Hungarian and 
Italian vote. When we shall have stopped fostering 

* See testimony before the Congressional Committee of the 50th Congress. 

t The troubles in New Orleans in suppressing the Mafia and the international 
9ompUci^^|oi)8 j^rowinif o^^ Qf it, iUustrata the jj^osiibilit^ 9t lu^li 4ftO|eFSf 
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the perpetuation of racial and religious prejudices by 
such political catering to the massing of votes by races 
and religions; when we shall realize the fact, that 
the massing of the votes of a nationality within the 
body politic itself against national institutions may be 
treason far more dangerous than the massing of an 
enemy's bayonets and warships without ; when we 
shall recognize in our press and at the ballot box no 
votes but American votes, and no citizens but simply 
unhyphenated American citizens; when we shall insist 
that every man who places a ballot in our ballot box 
shall be able to read that ballot in the language of 
Lincoln and Grant, we shall have reached the ho^r 
when we may begin the most momentous and delicate 
task ever set before a people — the creation of a great 
nation out of the fragments of many diverse and even 
hostile nationalities. 

The result, if successful, cannot be a conglomerate 
form only, like the fabled god, with head and breast 
of silver and gold, limbs of brass, and feet of iron, 
but a new birth, a living Hercules brave enough in 
its infancy to strangle every serpent of treason that 
thrusts its head into the cradle of the Republic, if in 
its maturer nationhood it shall be strong enough to 
accomplish the twelve labors for humanity. 



r^t^ 



CONCLUSION. 

The Anglo-Saxon believes himself to be the child of 
Destiny. In the American Republic he has carried to 
their logical conclusion the great principles of Magna 
Charta. The genius of the political and religious I'ef- 
ormations which made the land of King John and 
Cromwell the home of civil liberty and social progress 
in the old world, has been the moulding power in our 
social and political institutions for two centuries. 
Within that short period the Anglo-Saxon has set two 
of the great landmarks of history — the emancipation 
of the subject — the emancipation of the slave. Word 
went on the wings of the wind that henceforth there 
was to be a land where there would be neither bond 
nor free, where men could worship God in the free- 
dom of their own conscience, where all men should be 
free, their freedom limited only by that of their fellow- 
men. 

Men who had been scourged with whip and thong 
from the gates of the old world's cities and the boun- 
daries of empires by blasphemous superstition ; men 
oppressed by an industrial serfdom more brutalizing 
^han feudal vassalage; adventurers restlessly seeking 
danger or gold; political iconoclasts seeing only the 
defects of government, and who like some critics would 
tear down a Parthenon because its proportions are not 
perfect; Jew and Gentile, Pagan and Christian, turned 
their eyes longingly and covetously to the New El 

HI 
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Dorado which seemed to have sprung like some fabled 
Atlantis from the western deep. 

The great westward tide of immigration brought us 
for a century, and for the most part' as late as i860, 
the best muscle and brain of Europe. It came mostly 
from the great middle class of Europe, representing 
its best artisanship and its most progressive thought,, 
and it readily assimilated with American institutions. 
Since i860 there has been a constant, and especially 
during the last twelve years, a rapid deterioration in 
the character of this immigration, until at the present 
time the great mass of immigrants are not only totally 
illiterate but have to be classed as unskilled laborers, 
or without occupation. 

The largest percentage of increase of foreign-born 
for the present decade (1880-1890) is for persons in 
Hungary 441.69 per cent; in Russia 411.29 per cent; 
in Italy 312.80 per cent; in Austria 218.83 ^^^ in 
Poland 203 per cent. 

The increase in number of foreign-born from 1880 to 
1890 was 2, 569, 604, more than twice the number of in- 
crease from 1870 to 1880 and very nearly twice the 
number of increase during the two preceding decades. 
Of this number 818,152 came from Germany; from 
Norway 140,936; from Sweden 283,704; from Russia 
146,922; Italy 138,350; while England sent 244,932 
and Canada and Newfoundland 26,378. All other coun- 
tries sent less than 100,000, Poland leading with 98,- 
833, while Ireland sent 16,777. 

The total per cent of increase of foreign-born for 
the decade was 38.47 per cent. If we remember that 
the average per cent of increase of native born for a 
decade is 20 per cent, we shall more fully understand 
the magnitude of the problem before us. The present 
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immigration law seems to have placed no effectual 
check upon even some of the worst classes of immi- 
gration. The number of Italians landing February 
1891 was given as 2,000. During February, 1892, over 
3,000 Italians landed at the port of New York, show- 
ing an increase rather than a restriction. 

It is not within the compass of this work to speak 
of Chinese immigration, for such immigration is now 
prohibited by law, and this work deals with the charac- 
ter of our present immigration. Nevertheless, because 
of the present agitation on that subject and a possible 
re-opening of the whole controversy, it is not out of place 
to note the comparative size and importance of the two 
problems of our European and Asiatic immigration. 

Of the 9,249,547 of foreign-born in the United States 
in 1890, 106,688 were Chinese. The discovery of gold 
on the Pacific slope first attracted Chinese immigration. 
According to the report on Chinese Immigration of 
1876 (p, 1 196), it is estimated that during the four years 
from 1848 to 1852, 10,000 Chinese immigrants landed 
in California. In 1852 the number of arrivals was 
estimated at 20,026, and departures 1,768. During the 
years 1853 and 1854 the arrivals numbered 20,354, and 
the departures 6,751. During the next fifteen years 
the arrivals never exceeded 8,424 while the departures 
each year were from three to four thousand. From 
1868 to 1876 the excess of arrivals over departures 
was never more than 11,000 and oftener far less than 
that number. The total number of arrivals from 1848 
to 1876 were estimated at 233,136, and the departures 
93*273 — leaving the total number of resident Chinese 
as 139,863. By subsequent departures and the natural 
loss by mortality the number of Chinese in the United 
States had been reduced in 1890 to the above 106,688. 
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Of this numoer 71,066 were in Calif orriia and 95,477 
in the States constituting the Western Division. 

That so large a number of cheap laborers^ non-con- 
sumers and men without families, entering any com- 
monwealth, presents at once a serious industrial and 
moral problem, certainly every candid thinker must 
admit. It is not necessary to review here the objections 
made by the Americans of the Pacific slope to the 
continuance of this immigration. But it is pertinent 
to. the subject to inquire in what essential points the 
Chinese immigrant differed from the thousands of 
European immigrants landing daily at our Eastern 
ports. 

First. It was asserted that the Chinese depress 
the wage rate by working for wages upon which an 
American cannot live and support a family. No doubt 
this is true. It is equally true, as we have shown in 
this work, of the hundreds of thousands of European 
immigrants entering our Eastern ports every year. 

Second. It is asserted that the Chinese are not 
consumers, the cost of their food and clothing being 
almost inappreciable. The same is true of tens of 
thousands of our European immigrants. The Chinese 
living on his rice is exactly paralleled by the Italians, 
Hungarians and Poles in the coal fields of Pennsyl- 
vania living on black bread and raw bacon. 

Third. We are told that the Chinese degrade the 
social standards of the community by their demoral- 
izing social instincts and customs. They are inveterate 
gamblers, opium smokers, bring no families with 
them, and have reduced prostitution to a system. 
The system referred to has its exact counterpart among 
the foreigners in the Lehigh and Wyoming valleys, as 
well as elsewhere, and while the Chinese immigrant 



gambles and deadens his sensibilities by smoking his 
opium, the European immigrant gambles and arouses 
every brutal demon in his nature with whisky and 
beer. The Chinese opium smoker is a comparatively 
harmless brute by the side of the European immigrant 
drunken with whisky and anarchy, as our criminal 
records abundantly show. 

Fourth. We are told that the habits of the Chinese 
are filthy in the extreme. No doubt this is true, but 
competent judges who have seen all phases of this 
immigrant question assert that Chinatown in San 
Francisco has more than its rivals in filth and general 
uncleanness among the Russian and Polish Jews, and 
other foreigners in New York and other large cities. 

Fifth. We are told that the Chinese take or send 
all the money they earn beyond the provision for their 
scanty wants, to the old world, and thus add to our 
burdens of taxation, though themselves bearing no 
share of these burdens, which thus fall heavier upon 
the American wage -earner, who has already been 
robbed by them of wages and a possible competency 
in his old age. The same thing is equally true of a 
large part of our European immigration, as has been 
shown by abundant testimony in another part of his 
work. 

As industrial and moral factors, therefore, there is 
nothing to be said against the Chinese that cannot be 
repeated with equal force against the large mass of 
our present European immigrants, with the difference 
that this Chinese factor is represented by thousands, 
while the European factor is already represented by 
millions. There is, however, one essential difference 
between these classes of immigrants. The Chinese 
immigrant is an industrial and moral factor only. The 
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European immigrant no sooner sets his foot upon our 
shores than he becomes at once not only an indus- 
trial and moral factor, but a political one as well. 
And herein lies the greater danger. And this danger 
is greatly heightened by the character of this immi- 
gration, insuring a possible transference to American 
soil of the un-American ecclesiastical domination of 
priest-ridden Europe. The .impertinence of an Italian 
priest and an Italian subject, unable to speak the En- 
glish language, dictating to several millions of Ameri- 
can citizens the manner and means they shall pursue 
in the education of future American citizens is a 
sufficient indication, that while we have struck the 
fetters from the limbs of 4,000,000 slaves, we have still 
within our boundaries a far more dangerous form of 
slavery, the enslavement of at least 10,000,000 of our 
citizens bound by religious fealty to obey the dictates 
of an extraneous power on that most vital of all ques- 
tions in a Republic — education. And far more dangerous 
than the treason of confederate leaders is the short- 
sightedness or timidity of American statesmen in 
dealing with so vital a question. 

It is not our purpose to outline an immigration 
law in this work, but to show the perils of the pres- 
ent system. Several remedies, however, must have 
suggested themselves to the reader as possible and 
just restrictions upon immigration. Any adequate 
law should embody the following points : 

First. Such a law should be general and not spe- 
cial. It should admit the worthy and exclude the unfit 
of all nations. A law which makes an indiscrim- 
inate restriction against any people is inherently un- 
just, irritates and antagonizes the people discriminated 
against, and is contrary to the spirit of our institu- 
tions. ' — 
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Second. No immigrant should be permitted to land 
upon our shores who cannot read and write his native 
language. This restriction alone would cut off the 
large mass of illiterate immigrants, whose presence in 
our Republic is a menace, socially, industrially and 
politically. 

Third. Every immigrant should be compelled to 
register, and to have sufficient money to insure him 
from becoming a burden to the State for a period of 
at least six months. The present condition of the 
labor market, and the vast numbers of immigrants 
who are stranded in New York every year, some be- 
coming a public burden within twenty-four hours after 
landing at Gastle Garden, are sufficient reasons for 
such restriction. 

Fourth. Any immigrant who upon registration or 
afterward shall be found to have been a criminal in 
any prison or the inmate of any workhouse or alms- 
house in his native land, within a short time previous 
to his immigration to America, should be deported, 
at the expense of the steamship importing him, and 
the exportation of criminals and paupers to the United 
States should be made an international offense. 

Fifth. Every immigrant should be required to de- 
clare at the time of landing and registration his in- 
tention or non- intention to become a citizen of the 
United States. 

Sixth. No person should be allowed to vote in any 
State until he has become a naturalized citizen. Not 
only should the period for naturalization be extended, 
but no person should be allowed to vote who cannot 
read the Constitution of the Commonwealth in which 
he resides, and the Constitution of the United States, 
in the English language. Certainly it is not just that 
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we should be compelled to bear the burden of Eu- 
rope's illiteracy, pauperism and crime, and an honest 
intention of citizenship should b3 the price paid for 
the industrial and other advantages offered to the im- 
migrant. 

If foreign immigration continues at the present rate 
and such immigration continues to come from middle, 
southern and northeastern Europe, in 1900 the Anglo- 
Saxon and Anglo-Saxon institutions will no longer be 
the dominant powers in moulding American life and 
legislation. Will the heir to the heroes of Lexington 
and Concord, Shiloh and Gettysburg, be still the vie* 
torious leader on the battlefield of new issues? Will 
the heir to America's Magna Charta, created by the 
genius of Hamilton and Washington, and sealed by 
the blood of Lincoln, be still the man of Destiny — not 
only preserving in their integrity our free institutions 
in the spirit and intent of their founders ^and defend- 
ers, but also leading a people, absolutely free, toward 
the solution of the greater issues on the ever widening 
horizon of progress? 

The closing words of Lincoln's memorable speech 
on the battlefield of Gettysburg contain all the 
inspiration and philosophy of the future for our 
Republic: "It is rather for us here to be dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us — that from 
these honored dead we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the last full measure of de- 
votion — that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have dijsd in vain, that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth." 



APPENDIX. 



TABLE I. 



» 

The foreign-born population in the United States, 
distributed according to countries of birth, 1860-1890: 



Total 



Canada 

Mexico 

Ireland 

England . . . . 
Scotland. ... 

Wales 

Germany. . . . 

Austria 

Holland 

Switzerland 

Norway 

Sweden . 

Denmark ... 

Russia 

Hungary... 
Bohemia . . . 
Poland .... 

France 

Italy..- 

China 



1890 
9,249,547 



Other foreign countries 



980,938 
77,853 

1,871,509 
909,092 
242,231 
100,079 

2,784,894 
123,271 
81,828 
104,069 
322,665 
478,041 
132,543 
182,644 
62,435 
118,106 
147,440 
113,174 
182,580 
106,688 
73,082 



1880 
6,679,943 



1870 
5,567,229 



717,157 

68,399 

1,854,571 

664,160 

170,136 

83,302 

1,966,742 

38,663 

58,090 

88,621 

181,729 

194,337 

64,196 

35,722 

11,526 

85,361 

48,557 

106,971 

44,230 

104,468 

49,761 



1860 
4,138,697 



493,464 
42,435 
1,855,827 

555,046 

140,835 
74,533 
1,690,533 
30,508 
46,802 
75,153 

114,246 
97,332 
30,107 
4,644 
3,737 
40,289 
14,436 

116,402 
17,157 
63,042 
35,994 



249,970 
27,466 
1,611,304 
433,494 
108,518 
45,763 
1,276,075 
25,061 
28,281 
53,327 
43,995 
18,625 
9,962 
8,160 



7,298 

109,870 

10,518 

35,565 

28,048 



TABLE XL 

The following table gives for each of the five Divi- 
sions (i) the number of inhabitants of native white 
parentage, and (2) the foreign-born, noting in detail 
the number of foreign-born of the several nationali- 
ties. The immediate descendants of the foreign-born 
are not here enumerated. 

From this table it will be seen that the countries 
which furnish an almost exclusively Anglo-Saxon ele- 
ment, viz., England, Scotland and Wales, furnish 
us comparatively a very small proportion of our foreign- 
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born population. These elements can always be 
counted upon as loyal to our free institutions. But of 
our 9,249,547 foreign-born population, these countries 
have furnished us only 1,251,402. Of the other eight 
millions, by far the larger proportion are Catholics or 
Lutherans, and with their millions of descendants can 
be counted as hostile to our public school system. 

It should also be observed in examining this table 
that there seems to be a palpable discrepancy between 
these statistics and the official statistics of the Roman 
Catholic church, according to the last census. In- 
stead of six million members as claimed in their sta- 
tistics, the statistics of the foreign born and their 
immediate descendants by nationalities would place 
the number nearer fifteen millions. 



Total Native 
Parentage — 
Total f orgn.bom 

Canada 

Mexico 

Ireland 

England 

Scotland 

Wales 

Germany 

Austria 

Holland 

Switzerland.. ... 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark: 

Russia 

Hungary 

Bohemia 

Poland 

France 

Italy 

China 

Other foreign 
countries 



North 
Atlantic 
Division. 



8,891,405 
3,888,177 



South 
Atlantic 
Division. 



5,067,379 
208,525 



North 
Central 
Division. 



12,250,654 
4,060,114 



South 

Central 

Division. 



6,661,648 
321,821 



Western 
Division. 

1,487,761 
770,910 



490,229 
651 
1,241,116 

446,921 

119,382 
51,081 

898,321 
61,549 
17,750 
24,208 
16,084 
87,756 
15,197 
92,896 
45,540 
12,254 
56,694 
40,809 

118,621 
6,686 

44,423 



5,412 

207 

48,003 

21,520 

7,144 

1,787 

81,449 

2,154 

341 
1,815 

660 
1,797 

623 
5,900 
1,153 
1,708 
2,471 
2,509 
4,894 

641 

16,337 



401,660 

685 

433,719 

312,398 

81,619 

34,403 

1,570,112 

39,175 

61,309 

54,415 

283,847 

335,871 

89,633 

69,907 

13,850 

99,514 

84,104 

38,615 

21,837 

2,525 

30,916 



8,153 


75,484 


52,129 


24,181 


43,198 


105,473 


24,611 


103,642 


6,493 


27,593 


1,988 


10,820 


114,645 


120,367 


10,410 


9,983 


532 


1,887 


5,093 


17,538 


1,807 


20,267 


4,720 


47,897 


1,388 


25,702 


2,713 


11,228 


866 


1,026 


3,687 


943 


2,458 


1,713 


14,376 


16,865 


12,314 


24,914 


1,359 


95,477 



7,881 



27,910 
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TABLE III. 



The following table gives the number of foreign- 
born in each State to 100,000 native-born. The na- 
tive-born, of course, here includes the immediate de- 
scendants of the foreign born: 



STATES 


No. ofh>» 
10l).000n. 


iy«-bom. 




IBM 


t«BO 




28,77:1 


24,070 






13,564 
23,781 
15.291 
41.543 
44,442 
32,631 
35.489 
29,473 
19.167 

3.411 


9,979 
15,396 
14,059 
33,106 
36.533 
36.383 
31.290 
24,378 
15,909 

2.348 


















South Atlantic Divibion 




8,473 

9,946 

8,870 

1,122 

2,638 

229 

548 

665 

6,223 

22,184 


6.904 

9,717 

10,668 

981 

8,043 
268 
778 
690 

3,817 

20,180 
















Florida 








14,295 
7,146 
28,229 
35,089 
44,464 
56,006 
20,410 
9,609 
80,449 » 
38,298 (■ 
23,651 
11,557 


14,089 
7,861 
23,396 
31,120 
44,549 
52,169 
19.1ff7 
10,812 




IlUnoia 










Missouri 






62.118 


Nebraska 


27,441 
12,425 
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STATES 


lOCOOOna 


K'J.iS.^'" 




ISW 


IB80 




3,021 


3,173 






3,29e 
1.146 

620 
4,654 
7,345 

4,G37 

i;28i 

34,161 


3,745 
1,095 










SsiZa!:";:::""::!:::':::;':"::: 


6,113 










1,307 
39,448 








48,388 
32,567 
25,590 
7,910 
46,038 
34,270 
47,3K 
26,081 
34,699 
22,350 
43.514 










25,748 
7,230 
65,799 
44,008 
70,065 
44,063 
26,643 


















51,218 





TABLE IV. 
In the following table the number of males of vot- 
ing age is given for each State, according to the 
census of 1890, and classified as (1) Native, i. e., of 
native-born parents; (a) Foreign, i. e., foreiga-born 
and immediate descendants of foreign-bora parents; 
and (3) colored: 





Native. 


Foreign. 


colored. 


MOBTH ATLANTIC DIVISION 


2,4n.712 


2,4!M,44D 


89,078 




156,063 
84,363 
68,851 
301,959 
42,455 
109,922 
703,566 
189,725 
814,818 


44,556 
33.526 
32,518 

355,083 
55,301 

110,194 
1,041,852 

2«a,241 

«2178 


632 






328 
7,907 
2,261 




Rhorte Island 










PennHj-lvania 


34,873 





NadvB. 


hcreign. 




SouTB Atlantic Ditibion 


1162.060 


176.308 


677,310 




29,702 
140,265 

30,352 
230,025 
152,219 
229,388 

90,687 
207,488 

46,W4 

3,166,438 


10,215 

78,578 
15 907 
18,010 
19,979 
3,919 
6,070 
11,006 
13,024 

2,019,864 






















109,346 














North Cbntkai- Dn-isioN 


136,609 




584,765 
436,175 
487,680 
263,571 
102,774 
86,691 
273,356 
454,764 
11,822 
36,408 
162,977 
255,4m 

1,605,200 


395,777 
145.812 
566,783 
347,437 
357,119 
287,336 
243,650 
212,687 
43.947 
59,769 
134,604 
115,233 

268,147 














6,437 

i;829 














North Dakota 


190 




4,219 




South Central Division 


739,367 




328,748 
291,203 
170,767 
111,483 

82,715 
330,685 

15,227 
174,372 

501,813 


58,623 
18.811 
13,292 

9.128 
48,033 
103.325 

3,011 
13,924 

.543,875 
















Louisiana. 


119,815 






ArkansaB 


69,572 








24,756 
12,967 
91,031 
32,040 

9.376 
17,175 

6,138 

i4.no 

69,382 
63,051 
161,187 


13!083 

69,984 
9,438 
11.784 
36.060 
10,864 
14.815 
73.562 

229)041 


3,467 






3,905 
3,473 
2,538 

lisae 

3,M9 


New Mexico 










4,984 






72!061 
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TABLE V. 

The rapid increase of urban population in the North 
Atlantic, North Central and Western Divisions, and 
the relation of foreign immigration to the rapid growth 
of our cities, make this subject one of increasing po- 
litical importance. The following table from the 
census of 1890 gives the statistics of our urban pppu- 
lation in cities of 8,000 or more inhabitants, relative to 
the total population for 1880-1890: 



DIVISIONS. 



United States 

North Atlantic Div. . . . 
South Atlantic Div . . 
North Central Div. . . . 
South Central Div.... 
Western Division 



Total Population. 



1890 



1S80 



62,622,250 
17.401.545 

8,857,920 
22,362,279 
10,972,893 

3,027,613 



50,155.783 
14,507,407 

7,597,197 
,17,364.111 

8,919.371 
1 1,767,697 



Urban Population. 



1890 



1880 



18,235,670 11,318,547 



8,976,4261 
1.420,455 
5,971,272, 
1,147,1471 
900,370! 



6,254,096 
942,387 

3,024.679 
673,708 
423,677 



No. of cities and 
per cent of urban 
to total population. 



1890 



443 

195 

36 

152 

37 

23 



29.12 
51.58 
16.04 
25.90 
1045 
29.74 



1880 



286 
137 
23 
95 
20 
11 



22.57 
48.11 
12.40 
17.42 
7.55 
23.97 



It will be seen from the above table, that of the total 
increase in our population since 1880, viz., 12,466,467, 
more than one half, or 6,917, 123, has been an increase 
of our urban population. It will also be seen that 
this increase in the urban population was mainly north 
of Mason and Dixon's line, only 951,507 being the 
increase in urban growth below that line, and the in- 
crease in cities above that line being 5,965,616. The 
total increase of population in these divisions being 
9,152,222, it follows that very nearly two-thirds of 
the total increase of population was an increase in 
our urban population. 

The two following tables are therefore of impor- 
tance, showing the fifty principal cities in the order of 
their rank, and the elements of their white population. 
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In the first table the white male population is enu- 
merated under three heads: (i) native parentage; 

(2) foreign-born; and (3) those of foreign parentage. 
It will be seen that in 20 cities thfe foreign-born ele- 
ment alone exceeds in number the native element, and 
in all but 15 of these cities the number of the foreign- 
born and of those of foreign parentage exceeds that of 
the native element. Of these 15 cities it may be said 
that 5 are below Mason and Dixon's line, and in all 
but 7 (including those 5), if all the males were voters, 
the foreign-born and those of foreign parentage would 
hold the balance of power. In the second table the 
white population is enumerated under the same heads: 
(i) native, of native parentage; (2) foreign-born; and 

(3) the immediate descendants of the foreign-born. 
It will be seen that in 18 cities the foreign-born ex- 
ceeds those of native parentage and in all but 15 cities 
the number of the foreign-born and those of foreign 
parentage exceeds that of the native born. Of these 
fifteen cities five are below Mason and Dixon's line. 



TABLE VI. 

The fifty principal cities in the order of their rank, 
with their white male population, therefore present 
or future voting element, enumerated under three 
heads: (i) native born of native parentage; (2) for- 
eign-born; and (3) the immediate descendants of the 
foreign-born: 



CITIES. 



New "Sort 

Chicago 

Philadelphia.., 

Brooklyn 

St. Louis 

Boston 

Baltimore.. „.... 
San FranciBCO. 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Buffalo 

NewOrleane.... 

Plttaburg 

Washington.... 

Detroit 

Mllnaukee 

Newark 

Minneapolis 

Jersey City 

Louisville 

Omaha 

Rochester 

Saint Paul 

Kansas City.... 
ProvideDce 

Indinnapolm... 

AllegiiHJiy 

Albany 

Columbus 

Syracuse 

Worcester , 

Toledo 

Richmond 

New Haven 

Pateraon 

Nashville 

Scranton 

Fall River 

Cambridge 

Atlanta 

Memphis 

Wilmington 

Dayton 

Troy 

Grand Rapids., 

Reading 

Camden 

TrentoD , 



154,457 
118,230 
202,046 

108,101 



39,915 
30.G21 

29,209 



31,3M 

28,146 
18,872 



1«.528 
15,121 
14,047 
19.294 
15,452 
9,562 

9,n3 

18,440 



11,097 
16,367 
12,004 
16,437 
16,052 
8,718 
10,698 



20,042 
19,312 

29,085 



11,027 

13,480 
11,458 



13,66:1 

17,85a 
11,161 



10.025 
2,737 
3,795 



204,147 
158,355 
152,191 



44,206 
13,718 
38.192 



25.419 
23,172 
12,818 



12,002 
18,972 

18,268 



13,180 
14,826 
2,868 



6,904 
8,376 
11,661 
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The following is a list of the fifty principal cities 
of the United States in the order of their rank, with 
their population enumerated as (i) native parentage, 
those born of native white parents; (2) foreign-born; 
and (3) foreign parentage, the immediate descend- 
ants of foreign parents: 



CETIES. 


plrenlalttt. 


boin. 


parentage. 




270,487 
223.206 
414,335 
222.573 
118,740 
135,740 
1S6.6S 
62.141 
80,^1 
61,668 
56,744 
70,398 
69.340 
107.309 
42,ft22 
27,237 
55,7§1 
B3.fl2« 
41,559 
62,&12 
68,68» 
39,930 
31.011 
72,941 
48,361 
64,607 
56,999 
37.435 
33.830 
47.113 
34.M( 

US 

0il,718 

30,878 


639.943 

400,666 
2B9.480 
361,700 
1I4.H70 
158.172 
69,003 
] 26,811 
71.408 
W,095 
89,485 
34,369 
r3,2S9 
18.770 
81,709 
79,576 
65.571 
«0.55S 
53,358 
23,510 

i:S 

53,in 

20.R58 
40,364 
25.464 
14.487 
26,135 
22,293 
12.488 
22.342 
26,703 
22,189 
3.478 
22,981 


















191,354 




147.469 












133,573 




































4S,940 
66,027 
46 053 
























39,517 












39:227 












30,970 




26,422 








5.886 


New Haven 


25,013 
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CITIES. 


p«™«,e 


"Zr 


pa^mi'S. 


Patereon 


19,730 

•2um 

S«,WI2 
]ft.:J91 
] 2,308 
22,125 
32,66!) 

32,659 
32,210 
18,707 
21,359 

47.004 
34.913 

26.ftl."> 


31,102 
34.fi01 
3.7»1 
2J.573 
37.734 
23.851 
1,871 
5,400 
9,099 
9.587 
17,267 
19.404 
4,732 
7,733 
14,M8 


2G.S24 




6,205 






34.186 






2,900 
7.823 


























Trenton 


15.083 



TABLE VIII. 



The following is a list of the fifty principal cities 
of the United States, showing the elements of this 
foreign-born population, not including immediate de- 
scendants of foreign parents: 



COUNTRIES. 


Ne» 
Vurk 


Chi- 


d'lp'ia 


Ijn. 


S(. 
Louis. 






B8tt,lM3 


3S3.WH 
4X,tM 


4I4.33& 

3M,4tB 


SSS.BT. 


















S,3e 

38.flB» 
W 

lAUh 
-IS.TOO 

B.WII 


ti,oa 
6430 

s.m 
a! MS 

S.BI! 


38,'b5 
'SBO 

if 

V,B79 

'S 

2, IKS 


S.N97 

w 

1.'«3 
B.32S 
l.»3» 

'BBS 
143 
1.B87 
!.«8 

8.m 
































Holland. 












































0*«f™ign 


c™"!" 


774 
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COUNTRIES. 



Total native parentage, 
Total foreign-born 



Canada 

Mexico 

Ireland 

England 

Scotland 

Wales 

Germany 

Austria 

Holland 

Switzerland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

Hungary 

Bohemia 

Poland 

France , 

Italy 

China 

Other foreign countries. 



Bos- 


Balti- 


San 


Cin- 


ton. 


more. 


Fran. 


cinn'ti 


135.740 


186,625 


62,141 


80.341 


158,172 


69.003 


126.811 


71,408 
945 


38,294 


521 


4,371 


42 


11 


1.452 


15 


71,441 


13,389 


30.718 


12.323 


13,472 


3,098 


9.829 


2,951 


4,490 


AAA 
IXX) 


3.181 


621 


305 


88 


357 


328 


10,362 


40,709 


26.422 


49,415 


391 


1.221 


1,263 


389 


363 


73 


207 


360 


«424 


196 


1.696 


587 


861 


139 


1,396 


9 


3,413 


213 


3.594 


99 


353 


81 


1,785 


41 


4,305 


4,067 


1,064 


978 


188 


163 


167 


120 


104 


1.368 


82 


28 


954 


935 


501 


227 


875 


424 


4,663 


890 


4,718 


824 


5,212 


738 


497 


190 


24,613 


24 


2,330 


646 


4.206 


344 



Cleve- 
land. 

61,668 
97,095 

5,157 

8 

13,512 

10.954 

2.060 

1.318 

39,893 

2,533 

685 

903 

129 

464 

256 

1.481 

3.212 

10,287 

2,848 

423 

635 

38 

303 



COUNTRIES. 


Buf- 
falo. 


New 
Orl'ns 


Pitts- 
burg. 


Wash- 
ington 


De- 
troit. 


Total native narentaee 


56.744 
89.485 


70,398 
34,369 


69.^0 
73.289 


107, 09 
18,770 


42,922 


Total foreien-born 


81.700 






Canada 

Mexico 

Ireland 


10.610 

10 

11,664 

7.146 

1,625 

99 

42.660 

1.086 

257 

501 

132 

515 

128 

610 

80 

15 

8,879 

975 

1.832 

49 

662 


346 

298 

7.923 

1.599 

270 

25 

11,338 

268 

59 

328 

63 

163 

115 

146 

25 

9 

36 

5,710 

3.622 

152 

1.884 


630 

6 

21.106 

10,148 

2.137 

2,518 

25.363 

1.196 

122 

450 

31 

656 

.37 

2 279 

794 

95 

2,750 

660 

1.899 

96 

315 


655 

24 

7,226 

2,126 

578 

71 

5,778 

130 

32 

211 
70 

128 
72 

244 
41 
10 
65 

385 

467 
95 

353 


18,791 

9 

7,447 


England 

Scotland 


7,169 
2.459 


Wales 


84 


Germanv 


35,481 


Austria 


658 


Holland 


327 


Switzerland 

Norway 

Sweden 


402 

77 

196 


Denmark 


162 


Russia 


669 


Hungary 

Bohemia 

Poland 

France 

Italy 

China 


112 
513 
5.351 
804 
338 
10 


Other foreign countries 
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tlb AtatRICAy iMMlGlUtlbH 




COUBTHIES. 


o»-t. 


Roch- 


pll;.. 


ciir. 


denoB. 




IW.flBS 
88,089 


3»;™ 


31,0(1 
68,177 


20; 861 


48,6JI 
40;SM 






3:43: 

8,371 

201 
8,265 

136 

1 

IS2 


5,811 

lT.33i 

««^ 
464 

78 
I2B 

41 

1 


4,S2( 

2,56! 
84. 

1B,» 

IS 

68 
8.5! 

n.w 

1,44 
41 

'35s 

282 


i 

(1.108 
282 
66 

118 
1,»B6 

54} 

i 

285 
























































go"hXi5 


'a 










{:■£!;;■ 







coontr:es. 


v!?. 


1 


Alle- 


.."i 


Col- 


^"^^Z^^T::: ■.::::■.:/:-■ :■.::■.::::-. 


3b.^ 




S!S 


33.830 


fI:]J«« 




3.3SS 9>e 

■■g S 

B,373 T,8H3 
311 M 
6!^ BO 

sre B 

s li 
1 3 


i 

'sui 


334 
H4 


338 




Ireland^. 


3,538 




'm 




Gecmut)- 


B.m 








195 






sa 






M 














ISO 






IE 













COUNTRIES. 


Sy^ra- 


«s?-';. 


Ti- 
Wo. 


Rich- 
mond. 


Now 
HVn 




&i.m 


30,5W 
26,703 


^m 


3:471 


zaisM 






SEE::;;;::::::::;:::::;::;:::::::: 


2,aB 
fl,3i: 

^3ol 
8,4l: 

241 


6.BW 
"541 


si: 
9: 


501 

' n 
a 

! 
8! 


S31 




'W 








Aatalii.. '.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '."'.'.^]'\V.\'.'i.\l'.'.'.'\'. 

SK3ii,a.::::;:::::::::::::::::;:.:::::::: 


*1 






















Olher foreign couniries 


1 

IM 
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tJK-AMERlCAK IMMIGRATION 



COUNTRIES. 



Total native parentage . 
Total foreign- bprn 

Canada 

Mexico 

Ireland 

England 

Scotland 

Wales 

Germany 

Austria 

Holland 

Switzerland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

H ungary 

Bohemia 

Poland 

France 

Italy 

China 

Other foreign countries 



Pater- 


Low- 


Nash- 


Scran 


i Fall 


son. 


ell. 


ville. 


ton. 


River. 


19,730 


21.084 


36.802 


18,291 


12,308 


31.162 


34,601 
15,742 


3.794 


25.573 


37.734 


271 


115 


184 


15,154 


8 


2 


4 


3 


1 


7,719 


12,671 


1.269 


8.343 


9.130 


6,548 


4,045 


396 


3,067 


11,003 


2.961 


1,070 


150 


576 


930 


58 


41 


12 


4.890 


106 


5.649 


169 


1,090 


5,587 


150 


96 


4 


35 


451 


168 


4.449 


6 


4 


2 


2 


862 


2 


106 


160 


6 


13 


46 


8 


8 


19 


133 


391 


28 


53 


41 


25 


10 


7 


9 


44 


347 


107 


128 


488 


206 


19 


3 


125 


665 




4 


1 




11 


• 


82 


5 


69 


600 


39 


654 


89 


83 


103 


35 


645 


18 


77 


367 


48 


62 


30 


15 


5 


34 


365 


14& 


73 


51 


74 



COUNTRIES. 



Total native parentage . . 
Total foreign-born 

Canada 

Mexico , 

Ireland 

England , 

Scotland 

WaI6s 

Germany , 

Austria 

Holland 

Switzerland , 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

Hungary 

Bohemia 

Poland 

France 

Italy , 

China 

Other foreign countries. . 



Cam- 


Atlan- 


Mem- 


Wil'g- 


bri'ge 


ta. 


phis. 


ton. 


22.125 


32.650 


22,572 


32,669 


22,851 


1,871 


5,400 


9.099 


7.497 


112 


149 


158 


2 




7 


2 


10.206 


413 


1,737 


4.253 


2.328 


237 


491 


1,091 


754 


67 


125 


311 


57 


12 


15 


45 


870 


616 


1,620 


1,911 


22 


31 


47 


33 


18 


4 


16 


6 


58 


34 


103 


38 


226 


1 


10 


6 


746 


27 


144 


203 


61 


8 


33 


31 


58 


126 


104 


116 


3 


17 


40 


20 


6 


2 




3 


16 


2 


46 


331 


84 


53 


166 


100 


115 


43 


421 


351 


36 


18 


19 


34 


r679 


48 


107 


56 



Day- 
ton. 

32,210 
9,587 

244 

1 

1.306 

484 

102 

6,98§ 
31 

6 
86 

3 
32 

8 
61 
13 
25 
25 
108 
23 

3 
29 
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COUNTRIES. 


Troy. 


Grand 
R'pids 

21,359 
19,404 


Read- 
ing. 


Cam- 
den. 


Tren- 
ton. 


Total native Darentaee 


18,707 
17,267 

1,471 

2 

9,412 

2.129 

510 

96 

2,107 

112 

21 

63 

134 

199 

37 

283 

15 

6 

801 

101 

137 


47,004 
4,732 


84,913 
7,733 


26,645 
14,048 


Total foreien-born 




Canada 


2,968 

4 

1.227 

1,012 

273 

18 

3,140 

123 

275 

62 

128 

791 

149 

114 

23 

22 

877 

50 

50 

9 

99 


25 

* 493 

350 

65 

29 

3,171 

119 

1 

35 

13 

3 
39 
57 
6 
133 
65 
54 
10 
14 


178 

2 

1,978 

1,747 

332 

19 

2,529 

38 

5 

51 

123 

109 

23 

41 

3 

"**222 

110 

60 

55 

108 


118 


Mexico 


Ireland • 


3,635 

3,882 

427 

48 


England 


Scotland 


Wales 


Germanv 


3,974 
80 


Austria 


Holland 


23 


Switzerland .- 


37 


Norway t 


7 


Sweden 


83 


Denmark 


43 


Russia .... 


214 


Hungary 

Bohemia 


537 
1 


Poland 


216 


France 


59 


Italy 


511 


China ... 


33 


Other foreign countries 


429 


120 



TABLE IX. 



The following table gives a list of all cities and 
villages in the North Atlantic, North Central and 
Western Divisions having a population of 8,000 or 
more, and showing (i) the population of native white 
parentage, and (2) the population foreign-born and 
their immediate descendants. 



North Atlantic Division. 



MAINE. 

Auburn.... 
Augusta... 
Bangor.... 

Bath 

Biddeford 
Lewiston, 
Portland. 
Bockland. 





Foreign-born 


Native parent- 


and of foreign 


age. 


parentage. 


9,012 


2,234 


7,438 


3,040 


11,370 


7,683 


6,374 


2,297 


5,160 


9,273 


8,607 


13,055 


19,680 


16,555 


7,006 


1,150 
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UM-AMERICAN IMMICRATION 



N.„.A,U„.= Oivi.=o. 


_ 


""r^'i"'"^'' 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 






11,014 

T.air. 

13.573 

8.407 
0,088 










30.513 








VERMONT. 






1S,13T 
0,y87 








MASSACHUSETTS. 






2,4110 
4,734 

7,ffii7 
135,740 

14.01!) 
4.300 

22.125 

12.020 
3,320 
2,51 r, 
5.423 

12,3a3 
S,894 
4.554 
4,021 
0.712 

15,013 
0.000 
4.42:J 
S,832 

21,0S4 

2]),(K)2 

10,7;H) 
5,038 
4,7.53 
5.022 
4,920 
3,720 
4,3,39 

15.SS8 
8,;(30 

11,4G« 
(i,4S(i 

e.fiis 
C.573 
































Cliicopee 


10,726 












13,112 
5,601 








14,930 
11,651 




















20,201 

12,194 
2,537 
9.015 
5,100 
3,&09 
5,045 
4,728 

23,4.59 
5,547 

12,617 
9,543 
8,282 
5,577 












Milford 




New Bedlord 
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North Atlantic Division. 


"'"^flKe."^"' 


and of foreign 
parentage. 




5,0(5 

18,72a 
■2.W2 

20,574 

10,027 
8,432 
B,S78 
6,n7 
4,434 

80,51H 






11,066 
















22,793 










3,864 












BH ODE ISLAND. 






4,l!t8 
1,927 
4,702 
3,760 
3,627 
7,51R 
8.663 
48,361 
6,908 
3.0.^9 














5,963 
























CONNECTICUT. 




. , 


2,515 

18,60» 
8.348 
5,202 

20,804 
2,173 
7,453 
4,109 
4,S87 

30,878 
7,(i61 

10,132 

«,:)76 

7.S10 
2,482 
8,031 
3,295 






29,378 










31,030 






13.962 
4,661 
11.592 
47,994 

6,80» 














9.278 










20,429 
5,286 




NEWTOftK. 




83.830 
7.4^0 
11,157 






9,769 
14,809 


Mburn 



UN-AMEKICAN IMMIGRATION 



Norih AlUnlic Division. 


Native piitenl- 


Forelra-bom 
and of foialga 




22a.573 
56.744 
5,108 
4.824 
C.lfiT 
2,328 
3,160 
1«,753 
3.335 
4,919 
9,928 
6,825 
5,841 
7,645 
6.573 
10,033 
4,870 
4,457 
6,933 
5,787 
7,744 
4,452 
5.516 
10,523 
2.705 
270,487 
2.977 
7,476 
0,639 
5.705 
11,886 
3»,930 
7,176 
6,619 
9.800 
4,572 
34,047 
18,707 
14,284 
7.061 
4,M8 
91,212 














15.290 












7,079 








13.496 




4.380 








3,796 




4,123 








3,157 




9.372 








5,567 












24,615 












10.740 


Newburg 


12,984 
5.272 












14,314 




2,854 








9,786 




93,430 








4,818 




9.999 








53,312 






UUea 


29,480 




7,554 








22,420 


KEW JERSEY. 






7,775 
5.339 
9,514 
24,eiS 
11,619 




Bayoiine 












EUsabetii , 


86,461 



■67 



NorlhAlIanlieDmsEon. 


N'li'a r"""' 


pDreiED-bam 
and or foreisD 


HarriBon 


1,513 
7,412 

41,559 
7,976 
4,373 

55,781 
8,!I6S 
5,912 
3,277 

19,730 
2,584 
5,918 
6,005 

26.645 
1.426 


6,804 
36,177 

119,385 
1,988 
3.358 

121,954 














12.100 
9,609 












IS 






29.131 

9,217 




PENNSTLTANIA. 




37,435 
20,ffi6 
21,835 
B,629 
2,599 
5,640 
5,934 
3.714 
9,781 
7,293 
2,291 
11,216 
14,163 
29,326 
4.018 
11.092 
21,333 
13,230 
8,121 
3,291 
G,123 
3,342 
1,349 
7,388 
13.352 
5,858 
4,205 
414.335 
69.240 
2,182 


































8,790 












3,026 












7,851 








10,017 




1.379 








7,897 












8,695 


KewOastte 


3,972 




5:847 




4,901 




4,174 








161,555 


I'itt8to^ ,...,, ,,.,„..„ , 


7,m 



i-AMEklCAN IVUICRATIOX 



Kmh AtUaocDniSMB, 



Piymtntlb -'- 2.3*3 

Pottirtown ll.OW 

PottNvlUe 7,fl^2 

RtOfliBK 47.W>t 

Hcranton 18.iBl 

Hhamokin ».1»2 

HbcnatKUtah 3.6T0 

j^^uth Bftlilthero 5,01S 

HtwclUm 5,%T4 

TltnHvHlo ; 3,631 

Went ^.'hi« tor 5,572 

Wllk'xbarre i 13,803 

Wmiaiiwi»ort 1S,132 

York ! 16,93* 



ii.;»* 

a6.«i&t 



2,1W 
4,^1 
1.259 



h Ccnlnl biTisioD 



OHIO. 



FOTeign-bafri 



Akron 

AHlitubnlu 

lliillnlni 

CiHitiin 

Olillllctithc 

<'lii<;ltniatl 

<!litvel(iiiil 

lZyUm\SZZ'.'. 

r)i!linviiru 

lOivMt IJvi.tihkjI . 

KltJilliiy 

HdlllllUMl 

Iroiitiiii 

IJiiiii 

MriiiHtldlil 

M(H-l(.aUi. 

Miirlim 

MllHKllllIll 

Ni'witrk 

I'i.|ii(i 

J'tirtHiiiuiilli 

KruidiiHk.v 

H|irIiiKlicl(l 

Stl'UllfllVlllO 

Tltlln 

Tuluilo 

YoungHtoM'n 

Sv)HTlUe.> 



13,073 




4,163 


4,097 


5.832 


3,7n 


14,748 


11,336 




4,532 


W,341 


2M,fl81 


61.668 






35,520 


32,210 


26.861 


5,263 


2.472 






13.SS2 


4:378 




9,610 






10,454 


4,976 




5.112 


5,680 


2,354 






4,243 


6,739 


9,576 


4,370 


5,33J 


3.415 


6,750 


4,696 


5,344 




17,403 


10.894 






5,785 


4,970 


27,626 


5S,8J7 




23,417 


18.748 


6.885 





N a live parent 


FoteiKn-botn 

and at foieign 

pBreniage. 


INDIANA. 






Anderaon 


8,627 
8.121 
21,UW 
15,515 
56,999 
6,025 
6,763 
8,121 
8,341 
4,984 
7,455 
3,42] 
9,203 
11.792 
9,860 
9,449 
18.900 
5.11T 


1,908 








24,103 




19.661 








3,008 














i^kon v:"::::::::::::::!:":::;::; 




































n.LINOlS. 




Alton 


4,079 
8,366 
3.876 

S,960 
3,787 
223,200 
7,523 
11,096 
6.050 
7,522 
4.358 
6.809 
7,150 
6,468 
3,367 
1,924 

18.758 
10.947 
8,982 
4,106 
10,185 
3,T24 


5,534 








11,244 




10.057 








862.830 




3,723 












10.140 




5,822 








4,916 












7,931 












21,417 




18,780 








9,342 






Stre^tor 


7,aS8 
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Morib Cenlral Diriaion. 


^■"'1,1:— 


Fo«i,..b<,™ 


MICHIflAN. 


Pst'enlage!^" 


Adrian - 


4,.S63 
1,376 
3.1fi-3 

li.l»Ol 
42,922 

5,303 
21,a59 

im 

Wi5 
11, TO! 
8,587 
7,503 
1,933 
1.557 
1.547 
5,559 
2,1141 
13,57fi 
2,970 


3.C72 
9,899 
5.218 








2]!509 












Iron Mountain 


7,538 
19,528 














10,872 










17,084 










19,908 


WISCONSIN. 




2,m 
2.4m 

1.846 

4..5(>2 
3,812 
1.9C3 

6!463 
4.1S0 
2.238 
27,217 
5,857 
4.015 
2,335 
3,032 
1.233 
1,487 


9.007 
7,450 

e,8M: 

12,849 
8,095 
7.060 
















18,567 
9,199 








176,800 






10!894 
14,021 








7!530 
7,766 




MINNESOTA. 




7,786 
3,0fi0 
53,929 
31,011 
2,204 
4,254 














100.718 




Winoqa , ,...., 


J3,S8e 



UN-AMERICAN 



TOWA. 

Burlington 

Cedar Itaplda 

Clinton 

Conncll BluHa 

Davenport 

DwtMolneH 

Dubuque 

Keokuk 

Marshall 

Muscatine 

Ottumwa 

Sioux City 

KANSAS. 

Arltan§ae City 

Atchison 

Fort Scott 

HutchinBon 

KaiBas City 

Lawrence 

Loarenwortli 

Topeka 

Wichita 

Missotmi. 

Hannibal 

J<-njBn 

Kansas City 

Moberly 

St. Josepli 

St. Louis 

Sedalia 

Springfleid 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Sioux Fails 

JiEBRASKA. 

Beatrice 

Hasting 

Kearney 

Lincoln 

Nebraska Cit.y 

Omaha 

PlattB m outh 

@outli OtDCLha 



5,081 

5.1TJ 
S,5I2 
18,992 



6,S61 
7,212 
H,170 
6,751 



9,551 
19,448 
18,162 



1,164 

4,417 
2,131 
1,611 
13,494 

2,308 
0,496 
8,057 
5,054 



1,761 

4(!,ia2 

2,1 3S 
18,337 

306,23(t 
4,068 
3,557 



4,901 
2,171 
13,974 

3,958 
67,222 
4.031 
4,807 
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UN-AMERICAX IMMIGRATION 



Western Division. 



MONTANA- 



Butte... 
Helena 



WYOMING. 



Cheyenne 

COLORADO. 



Colorado Springs. 

Denver , 

Leadville 

Pueblo 



UTAH. 



Ogden 

Salt Lake. 



NEVADA. 



Virginia City 

WASHINGTON. 



Seattle..., 
Spokane. 
Tacoma . 



OREGON. 



East Portland. 
Portland 



CALIFORNIA. 



Alameda 

Fresno 

Los Angeles.... 

Oakland 

Sacramento 

San Diego 

San Francisco. 

San Jose 

Stockton 



Natire parent- 
age. 



3,676 
5,W0 



6,907 



7,413 
54,507 

4,208 
16,278 



6,211 
14,856 



1,570 



19,568 
10,505 
15,775 



6,240 
18,640 



3,895 

5,901 

^,775 

18,222 

9,855 

8,291 

62,141 

8,056 

6,173 



Foreign-bom 
and of foreign 
parentage. 



6,898 
7,620 



4,560 



3,290 

49,158 

5,976 

7,406 



8,611 
29,821 



6.825 



22,994 

9,221 

19,993 



4,265 
27.173 



7,207 

4,576 

24,325 

29,800 

16,137 

7,487 

133,913 

9,797 

8,042 



TABLE X. 



The following table shows the increase of popula- 
tjon fqv tb^ hst ()ec^dQ in ^acb of th^ Stages iin4 
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Territories of the Union. It will be seen from this 
table that while the population of the South Atlantic 
and South Central Divisions has increased 3,314,245, 
that of the North Atlantic, North Central and Wes- 
tern Divisions has increased 9,152, 222. 





^il»^" 


Y.^,".',",!^"'' 


de?/d. 


NoHTH Atlantic Division 




Mahie 


648,936 

346,691 

332,28(. 

1,783,086 

276,531 

623.700 

5,082,871 

1,131.116 

4,282.881 


661,086 

376,530 

332.422 

2.238,94;J 

346.506 

746,258 

5,997,S53 

1.444,933 

5,258,014 


12,150 




































14,507,407 


17,401,545 




North Centkai, Division 






3,198,062 
1,978,301 


3,672.316 
2^92.404 
3.826.551 

2,093,889 
1,686.880 
1,301,826 
1,911.896 
2.679484 
182,710 
328.808 
1,058,910 
1.427,096 










748,480 




1,636,937 

:,315.49- 

780,773 

1.624,6] 5 

2.168,880 
36,009 
98,268 
452,402 
996,096 




371,383 












North Dakota 


145.810 
















17,364,111 


22,362,279 


4.998,168 


South Atlantic Divibion 




146,608 
934.943 

177,624 
1,512,565 

618,467 
1,309,750 

995,777 
I.WS.ISO 

269,493 


168,493 

1,042,390 

230,392 

1,655,980 

762,794 

1,617,947 

1,151,149 

1,837,353 

391.422 










62,768 




























Total 


7.697.196 


8.857.920 


l,260,72ff 



UH-AMERICAH IMMIGRATIOH 



SllVTH CKNTRAI, DlVIKION 










1.B4S.6SW 
1.54:1,359 
1.2G3.5(lfi 
1.131.597 
5)39,M0 
1,591,749 


1,858,635 
1,767,518 
1,513,017 
1,289.600 
1,118,587 
2,235,523 
61,834 
■ 1,128,179 
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It will be seen from the above table that of the 
total number, 18,128,131, — 11,594,738 have come since 
1865. 

The London Times, which gives verbatim reports 
of the speeches and debates in the House of Com- 
mons, in its issue of July 17, 1888, contained the fol- 
lowing report of the discussion of the bill which pro- 
vided for the exportation of 60,000 pauper children : 

"Mr. Bartley moved the omission of the subsection 
which enabled the County Council to borrow money 
for the purpose of making advances to promote em- 
igration. He said the subject was too large a one to 
be introduced parenthetically into a bill of this kind; 
and it would be dangerous to confer the power of 
assisting emigration on county councils. Our popula- 
tion was increasing at the rate of 36,000 persons, or 
70,000 families a year; and to relieve the country of 
this increase would cost, according to various esti- 
mates^ from ;^9,ooo,ooo to ;^2 1,000, 000 a year. The 
money would have to come from the wage fund some- 
how; but if it were distributed at home it would place 
a vast number of suffering families in comparative 
affluence; and the expenditure of so large a fund in 
promoting emigration would leave many of these con- 
tributors poorer than they were now. While it was 
proposed to spend this large sum in sending persons 
out of the country, we were importing a large number 
of foreign paupers. It was said that some of these 
foreign immigrants were employed in Cheshire, and 
even by an honorable member opposite. In the five 
years ending 1887, as compared with the five years 
ending 1882, our population increased nearly 2,000,000, 
or about 360,000 a year, and this, although the birth 
rate and the marriage rate were decreasing and emi- 
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gration was increasing. Sanitary improvements were 
diminishing the death rates, so that many thousands 
were living who would not have been if recent death 
rates had been maintained. All these things show 
that the subject was a complicated one, and that it 
would not be judicious to give county councils the 
power of helping to get rid of what some persons 
chose to regard as the surplus population. He thought 
the wording of the clause was loose and extremely 
dangerous, and he hoped the government would with- 
draw it. It was important that they should not allow 
the public to think that whenever there was a sur- 
plus population in any district, all they had to do was 
to clamor the county councils to have them shipped 
away. The moral effect of such a belief would be 
disastrous. All inducements to self-restraint, to post- 
pone matrimony, to promote energy and thrift, and 
the assimilation of individuals to the changing cir- 
cumstances of life — which, after all, was the great 
means by which a country made progress — would be 
taken away; and people with no work to do would 
simply go to the county council and ask to have a 
loan raised in order to be" sent abroad. This, indeed, 
was a subject which ought to be dealt with in a spe- 
cial act of Parliament. (Hear! Hear!) 

Mr. S. Smith, while acknowledging the great risks 
involved in granting the local authorities power to 
emigrate all and sundry, called attention to one lim- 
ited class of emigration which he thought might safely 
be intrusted to them. He referred to the emigration 
of pauper children, to those children at present im- 
prisoned in workhouses and district schools at great 
cost to the rate-payers. Those children who were 
compulsorily maintained by the rate-payers at a heavy 
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cost, might be wisely and judiciously emigrated to 
the colonies at great saving to the rate-payers and 
great benefit to the children themselves. He spoke 
On this question with a large and long experience. 
For many years he had pressed the local government 
boatd to give power to the guardians to emigrate pau- 
per children; but for many years every possible ob- 
stacle was thrown in the way of the emigration of 
those children by the authorities at the local govern- 
ment board. Since the right honorable gentleman had 
come into office, however, a certain change of policy 
had taken place, and he recognized the willingness of 
the right honorable gentleman to meet those interest- 
ed in this matter. (Hear! Hear!) No fewer than 
677 children had been emigrated in the course of 
the year. At present there were considerably over 
60,000 pauper children maintained in the workhouses 
and workhouse schools, at a cost to the country of 
;^2o per head per annum, or a total expenditure of 
;^i, 200,000 per annum. The emigration of those 
children was a question which, in his judgment, the 
county authorities might very fairly face and be trusted 
to grapple with. From Liverpool there had recently 
been emigrated 2,000 children of the poorest and 
most miserable class. The experiment had proved to 
be a most remarkably successful one. Those children 
were now in Canada, growing up to be healthy, pros- 
perous and successful citizens. Having watched this 
emigration experiment closely for about fifty years, 
he was prepared to say that there was no way in 
which this country could dispose of its pauper chil- 
dren comparable with this. It saved those poor chil- 
dren from being poured back into the slums of our 
great towns, growing up confirmed paupers, and be- 
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getting another brood of paupers. (Hear! Hear!) 
He saw in this bill for the first time a large plan for 
juvenile emigration. He recommended that the county 
councils should have power to place pauper children 
in charge of the many voluntary agencies which now 
covered the country for dealing with that class of the 
population. The children should be placed in those 
institutions at the beginning, and before they receive 
the workhouse taint. A moderate grant should then 
be made for their maintenance for a year or so, in 
order to give them a preliminary training before go- 
ing to Canada, because it should be borne in mind 
that Canada would not receive children who were not 
adequately trained, and who had not received some 
moral and religious, as well as physical instruction. 
(Hear! Hear!) 

Mr. Rankin doubted the soundness of the logic of 
the honorable gentleman who had moved the amend- 
ment. In his opinion, there was no more direct rem- 
edy for over population than by placing the people in 
such a position that they might be enabled to obtain 
an honest livelihood elsewhere. It seemed to him a 
much safer principle to lend or to pay money for 
placing people in a position where they could main- 
tain themselves, than to spend large sums, as was 
now done, to maintain them in pauperism. That 
clause would be especially useful in the rural counties. 
A large number of people flowed into the towns from 
the country districts, and were unable to find employ- 
ment, and persons who had gone through the succes- 
sive stages of degradation were hardly capable of 
making good colonists. Surely it was far better to 
help people to emigrate who were strong and likely 
to become good colonists. If the county councils were 
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to do their work at all in that matter, it would be 
necessary for the Government to supplement their 
proposal by forming a colonization board, which should 
negotiate between the county councils and the home 
and colonial governments. The Church Emigration 
Society, the Commercial Colonization Society of Man- 
itoba^ and similar institutions would do a great deal 
of good work if they had a little money from the 
county councils and the home government. In Can- 
ada and other British colonies there was a much better 
chance for young pauper children than in this coun- 
try, and there was much more economy in sending 
them out there than in keeping them for a long period 
in workhouses or workhouse schools. In conclusion 
he hoped that the Government would firmly adhere 
to that clause in their bill which recognized a valua- 
ble principle. (Hear! Hear!) 

Sir J. Colomb also trusted that the Government 
would adhere to that clause. The power that it gave 
was a permissive one, and if a county council found 
there was a necessity in their district for encouraging 
emigration they ought to have facilities for doing so. 
The difficulties which had arisen in our colonies in 
carrying out assisted emigration, arose because we had 
tried to work in through the poor law. If that clause 
were not accepted, the only means by which poor 
children in this country could be transferred to Can- 
ada or elsewhere must be through the poorhouses. 
He, therefore, heartily thanked the Government for 
proposing, that another mode besides that of the poor 
law should be made available for assisting emigration, 
namely, through the county council, if it thought fit. 
The power could only be exercised where the neces- 
sity for it was publicly recognized. That question 
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should be looked at not only as a means of relieving 
the labor market at home, but also with reference to the 
advantage which the transfer of our people to the col- 
onies conferred by increasing our exports. Just in 
proportion as our colonies filled up did our trade with 
them expand. The light in which to view the emigra- 
tion question was that this was one empire^ and that 
one part of it was crowded while many others were 
very sparsely populated. We wanted new markets. 
Canada took 358 per head of our produce, while the . 
United States took 7s and Germany 8s. The Austra- 
lasian colonies took from J[fi to j[fi per head of our 
produce a year. 

Mr. Rathbone thought that this clause would not in 
any way further the emigration of pauper children, 
because in their case there was no chance of the ad- 
vance being repaid. In his opinion, the proper course 
to pursue in matters of this kind was to try experi- 
ments by private means until they were s'uccessful, 
and then to come to the public and ask for money. 
In the case of pauper children the experiment had 
been thus tried, and had been carried out successfully 
and economically with a very good result. 

An unsuccessful attempt was here made to count 
out the house. 

Mr. Rathbone, continuing, observed that, with re- 
gard to the emigration of adults he was sorry to say 
that his experience was to the effect that the outlay 
was never repaid, even when grants and all possible 
facilities were given. He thought that before they 
asked for Government aid for any scheme they ought 
to be able to show that it had already worked suc- 
cessfully, 

Mr. Seton-Karr protested against the libel perpe- 
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trated by the honorable member for Islington on the 
cause of colonization. The honorable member had 
raised almost the whole question of colonization, and 
had really argued in its favor by speaking of the evils 
of over-population, although he had contended that 
emigration was no remedy. This clause did not con- 
tain the whole principle of colonization; what it pro- 
posed was a mere drop in the ocean — merely a step 
in the right direction. He did not believe that county 
councils would spend large sums in this way, and 
they were not the right authorities to negotiate with 
colonial governments; but he could not see what pos- 
sible harm it would do to give them the powers pro- 
posed. Boards of guardians had power to use the rate- 
payers* money to emigrate adults, and no danger had 
resulted. The whole question of colonization would 
be brought up on another occasion, and when that 
time came he was convinced that the scheme which 
he and his friends would bring forward would bear ex- 
amination as to its financial soundness. It had been 
argued because we were allowing foreign paupers to 
come into this country we must noi emigrate any of 
our own adults. He was strongly opposed to the im- 
migration of foreign paupers, but he did not see what 
that had to do with the question of colonizing the 
waste lands of our colonies with men who were not 
paupers, but who were unable to find work in this 
country. How long were the colonies going to keep 
their lands open for our colonization? If we did not 
make use of those lands we might awake one day and 
find them utilized by foreigners. He hoped the Gov- 
ernment would stick through thick and thin to the 
clause. 

Mr. W. McArthur thought that the proposed ex- 
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periment was perfectly feasible, and that it would be 
a great misfortune if the committee, by voting against 
the subsection, were absolutely to prevent county 
councils in the future from engaging in any such 
scheme without fresh legislation. 

Mr. W. Lawfence observed that the real question 
was whether emigration was a fit subject for a local 
loan, and he held that it was not. A local loan ought 
not to be raised unless to meet a pressing want of the 
rate-payers, or to benefit those who were to come after- 
ward, and it should be certain in its results. It was 
not at all certain that an emigration loan would ben- 
efit those who were to come after. He had no ob- 
jection to the emigration of children, but he objected 
very strongly to the emigration of adults by our local 
bodies. If it were known that Saint Helens, for ex- 
ample, was emigrating one hundred families, the result 
would be that families from outside would come flock- 
ing in with a view of getting sent out the next year and 
some few years after. It would be a most dangerous 
power to give local bodies. He hoped the clause 
would be struck out, but if it were not he would be 
prepared to move a rider limiting the amount to be 
expended. 

Mr. Kimber supported the clause. This was a local 
government bill, which professed to trust something 
to local bodies; but the whole tenor of the argument 
in opposition to the clause was based on the suppo- 
sition that no authority was to be trusted with a plan 
of emigration except the House of Commons. 
This clause was only permissive, and it would be 
left to the county council to decide to what, if to 
any, extent emigration should be assisted out of the 
county funds. An honorable member had stated that 
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if any good was to be done by emigration in the way 
of relieving the labor market, at least seventy thousand 
families a year ought to be emigrated; but it was not 
because they could not attain all ttiat was desirable 
that they should not try to attain all that was ppssi- 
ble. No doubt the board of guardians at present had 
the power of assisting emigration, but that was only 
after placing upon the intending emigrants the brand 
of pauperism. The clause would, enable the county 
council to proceed by a far better way. One thing 
certain was there were too many people in this coun- 
try, ("No!") Emigration was one remedy for the 
present state of things, and he thought it would be 
very absurd not to intrust to the county council au- 
thority to deal with this matter. (Hear! Hear!) 

Mr. Collins said this clause did not raise the question 
of state-aided emigration or of any great scheme of em- 
igration of any kind, but merely whether the power of 
assisting emigration out of county funds should be 
given to the county council. He thought that the 
council would be likely to attract good men to become 
members in proportion as the responsibilities and 
duties of the council were extensive and real, and 
therefore he is in favor of conferring upon it this and 
every other power dealt with in* the bill. It was said 
that it was dangerous to confer this power; but the 
rate-payers could be trusted to see that it was prop- 
erly exercised; and there would also be certain checks 
against excessive borrowing supplied by the supervis- 
ion of the local government board. (Hear! Hear!) 

Mr. Ritchie agreed with the honorable member that 
a great deal too much importance was being attached 
to this clause. Some honorable members appeared 
to think that the clause proposed to embark on some 
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great scheme of emigration. But such was not the 
case. The Government, whatever their opinions might 
l)0| would not have been so ill advised as to deal in 
one of the details of this very large measure with so 
big a question as State emigration. With regard to 
emigration itself there could scarcely be two opinions. 
Under certain circumstances it must be admitted that 
it was desirable that some easy process should exist 
by which emigration might be assisted. (Hear! Hear!) 
In certain districts the only choice was between emi- 
gration and pauperism. (Hear! Hear!) No doubt 
Home honorable members thought that if certain leg- 
i.slation was passed things might be very much im- 
proved. Hut such legislation could not be passed at 
present, and it would be unwise not to take this op- 
portunity of meeting a pressing want instead of wait- 
ing for legislation, the results of which were very 
doubtful. What this clause proposed was to provide 
means by whicli the county councils should have power 
to assist such emigration schemes as it might deem 
desirable. This power would be greatly hampered if 
it was necessary that the amount spent on any such 
Nchemo sliould be paid out of the rates of the year, 
and therefore no such restriction was imposed. He 
couM not understand why honorable gentlemen who 
wcMe firm believers in representative institutions 
sliouUl be nervous as to the exercise of this permis- 
sive power by a council popularly elected. (Hear! 
Hear!) He did not believe that this power would be 
used in the indiscriminate manner which was feared, 
and certainly, if properly exercised, it would be of 
great benefit in assisting poor persons before whom 
there was nothing but the prospect of the workhouse 
to reach a country where they could bring up their 
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families in comfort. (Hear! Hear!) To honorable 
members who were rightly anxious about the welfare 
of pauper children he would point out that any dis- 
tinct instructions as to their emigration might lead to 
evil. The e;nigration of pauper children was not shut 
out by this clause; it was, on the contrary, included, 
but there was a great difference between its inclusion 
generally and specific instructions. While he quite 
admitted that a carefully conducted emigration of 
pauper children would be beneficial, he objected to 
any wholesale emigration of them. They ought to be 
prepared for emigration and properly cared for on 
their arrival in other lands. This clause was not pro- 
posed by the Government with any view of opening 
the whole question of State aided colonization; but 
they thought that the power which it conferred might 
be safely entrusted to the county council and be pro- 
ductive of considerable good if carefully used. There 
was some force in the objection that the clause as 
drawn was rather wide, and he thought that it might 
be restricted with some advantage. He should propose 
that the county council should be empowered to bor- 
row money "for making advances in aid of the emi- 
gration of inhabitants of the count}', with a guaranty 
for repayment from any local authority in the county 
or the government of any colony. " This would mean 
that any local authority within the county desiring to 
assist the emigration of any inhabitants of the locality 
might apply to the county council for aid upon the 
guaranty of the local authority. (Hear! Hear!) 

Mr. S. Hill was glad that the President of the local 
government board had consented to exclude from 
the clause the words which limited the power of the 
county council to make an advance to cases in which 
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there was reasonable cause to believe that the loan 
would be repaid by the emigrants. The condition 
that the money should be repaid by the local authority 
within the county was quite sufficient. 

Mr. H. Stewart objected to the clause^ because it 
might encourage the county councils to promote emi- 
gration. The problem of pauperism might be solved 
in other ways. The agricultural land of the country 
would sustain double the number of persons which is 
now sustained. (Ministerial cries of "No.") Emigra- 
tion meant the loss of the strength and sinew of the 
population. No one suggested that the sick, the halt 
and the lame should be sent away. A better remedy 
for pauperism than emigration would be found in a 
small holdings act of general operation and in an ex- 
tension of the allotments scheme. 

Mr. Townsend said that in the agricultural districts 
laborers were adverse to emigration, and he did not 
think that the power conferred by the clause would 
be taken advantage of to any great extent at first. 
Still, there were men who, through no fault of their 
own, were unable to find work, and the emigration of 
such men would be an advantage to themselves and 
also to those who were left behind. 

Sir S. Northcote said he desired to point out that 
the proposal of the Government to facilitate emigra- 
tion would not interfere with schemes for improving 
the condition of those who remained at home. As 
to the payment of the sums advanced, it would be 
rather hard on a colony to hold it responsible for the 
payment of the money necessary to emigrate people 
from this country. Those who would be elected to 
the county councils would not spend ihe money of the 
rate-payers in emigrating the cream of the popula - 
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tion ; and if a district found money for emigration it 
would take care to provide that a certain number of 
children should accompany the workers. There was 
a natural jealousy on the part of the working classes 
of anything like an imperial scheme of colonization 
or emigration, and the advantage of the scheme of 
the Government was that whatever was done in a dis 
trict would be done by those who were elected by the 
rate-payers of that district. It was unlikely that any 
one would be elected who had not been questioned as 
to his views upon this subject. On these grounds he 
should support the subsection of the clause. 

Mr. Brunner said that he should support the amend- 
ment of the honorable member for Islington and 
thereby return good for evil, for the honorable mem- 
ber had referred to him as being one of those who 
were charged with importing foreigners to keep down 
wages. Of the 2,000 men he employed, not two in 
1,000 were foreigners; and he knew of one who was 
an excellent musician, and who had been presented 
by the ladies of the place with a piano, which was the 
only thing sweated in the neighborhood. 

Mr. Hartley said he thought the amendment of the 
Government would meet the case by obviating the 
difficulties he had pointed out, and therefore he would 
accept it and not press his own. 

Mr. S. Smith said he should propose an addition 
to authorize grants for the boarding out, training, 
and emigration of poor children. 

Mr. Seton-Karr said that he wished to join issue 
with those who said there were plenty of remedies at 
home; at least no schemes had been put forward that 
were substantially sound, and, in any case, there was 
plenty of room for both home schemes and colonial 
schemes. ^ 
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Sir G. Trevelyan thought it was not a proper ap- 
plication of rates to assist emigration. (Hear! Hear!) 
The amendment of the right honorable gentleman was 
a thoughtful amendment, but it still contained in al- 
most as dangerous a shape as ever the principle of 
applying rates for emigration. His objection to the 
principle was not removed by the guaranty of any 
local authority, whether town, council or board of 
guardians, or the council which, under the bill, would 
take the place of these bodies. It was not right that 
those bodies should incur such risks. Emigration was 
not a local, but a national question, and if burdens 
and risks were to be undertaken they should be under- 
taken as a whole. The Government to which he had 
belonged introduced a scheme for the emigration of 
the Irish peasantry, but they did not propose to place 
any burdens on the localities. It might be said that 
the districts affected by that scheme were poor, but 
that was only an additional reason why they should 
contribute to the emigration of the poorest among 
them. He had not heard any one argue that it would 
be an immediate economical advantage to the rate- 
payers of a county to set on foot a scheme of emigra- 
tion. The benefits resulting from emigration were 
national. He was extremely alarmed by this propos- 
al, and when it was considered how much alarm was 
caused by the addition of — d. in the pound for a free 
library he could not think that the Government was 
embarking on an unknown sea of possible risk. He 
hoped there would be a clear vote on the question 
whether or not emigration was to be assisted out of 
the rates. 

Sir J. Colomb said that the right honorable gentle- 
man's present theory and past practice were, in direct 
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conflict, as in his emigration scheme of a few years 
ago the right honorable gentleman had made emigra- 
tion a charge on the rates. 

Mr. Ritchie appealed to the committee to come to 
a decision. He had made a proposal which reduced 
the question within narrow limits and he hoped the 
committee would enable them to make progress. 

Mr. Conybeare said that every person above the age 

of fourteen years who was emigrated caused a loss to 

the state of at least ;^ioo. 

, The committee divided, and the numbers were: for 

the amendment, 117; against it, 224; majority, 107. 

Mr. Ritchie moved an amendment, providing that 
advances should only be made in cases where a guar- 
anty for repayment was given by the local authorities 
or the government of a colony. 

Agreed to. 

Mr. S. Smith moved an amendment empowering 
county councils to make grants of money in aid of 
the boarding out, training and emigration of pauper 
children. 

Mr. Ritchie said the proposal, if carried, would en- 
able the county council to borrow money in order to 
make grants. If grants were to be made the money 
ought to be raised by public rates, and the only jus- 
tification for giving a county council power to borrow 
money was that the works to be executed would be 
improvements or that the money advanced would be 
repaid. He might mention that the existing local 
authorities, viz the boards of guardians, had already 
the power of making these grants and he did not think 
it would be wise to make two local authorities in the 
county responsible for this expenditure. Consequently 
the government were unable to accept the amendment. 
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Mr. Channing suggested that his honorable friend 
might attain his object by moving a separate clause 
at the end of the bill, but he thought that children 
in industrial schools^ and the children of prisoners 
should also be included. 

Mr. Stanfield said that there was no man in the 
country who was probably so great an authority as his 
honorable friend, the member from Flintshire, and from 
his own experience at the local government board 
he could say that his honorable friend had devised 
practical measures for carrying out his scheme. 
(Hear!) It would be wiser not to confine the making 
of the grants to the poor-law authorities, as the ob* 
ject should be to emigrate not mere pauper children, 
but other children also. 

The amendment was by leave withdrawn. 



THE END. 
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